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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her. 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman’s Journat for sale. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a poner regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher’ may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the oflice or 
not. 








GIRL GRADUATES. 


CAt the half-yearly meeting of the convocation of the 
University of London, lady graduates for the first time 
took part in the proceedings ] 


Girl graduates! Old Dons, declare 
You think the innovation pleasant, 
To sit in convocation there, 
And find, strange sight, the ladies present! 
Full surely you must all confess, 
’Mid high debate in Greek or Latin, 
You love the rustle ofa dress, 
And academic silks and satin. 


With brow serene and earnest looks, 
Those learned ladies took their places ; 
A poet said that all his books 
Consisted of fair women’s faces ; 
So London Dons, methinks, will steal 
Full many a glance of admiration, 
And, after this gay meeting, feel 
There’s pleasure e’en in convocation. 


With such an audience, I opine, 
The men will feel themselves quite heroes; 
*y will mend their manners, and the line 
Goes on “‘Nec sinit esse feros.” 
If Place aux dames! should make the fair 
Preside, a curious question this is— 
How should a man address the Chair, 
If Mr. Chairman is a ‘*Missis’’? 


Thus woman wins. Haul down your flag, 
Oh, stern misogynist, before her! 
However mucha man may brag 
Of independence, he'll adore her. 
Traditions of the by-gone days 
Are cast aside, old rules are undone ; 
In convocation woman sways 


The University of London. 
—Punch. 
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DIKES AND DEFENCES, 


I was talking the other day with one of 
thé most eminent physicians in this region ; 
one recently President of the State Medical 
Society; a man whose practice embraces 
both city and country, and who is almost 
a specialist in all that relates to women and 
children. He told me that if his experience 
for the last fifteen or twenty years was 
worth anything, it led to these results (1) 
that there is now visible a decided increase, 
not diminution, in the instinct of parentage 
and the desire of offspring, among Amer- 
ican-born women of English race; (2) that 
there is a gain now going on, not a loss, in 
the facility of child-bearing ; (3) that there 
is a gain, not a loss, in the function of 
lactation or nursing. He also expressed 
full concurrence in the opinion of Dr. T. B. 
Curtis, in his remarkable report on the 
“Sanitary Condition of Boston,” that the 
thing really to be anxious about just now 
is not the physiological condition of the 
English but the Irish stock in America, 
from the rapidity with which pulmonary 
weakness is developing itself among the 
Americanized Irish. 

How much vague declamation, on the 
part of well-meaning men, of loose reason- 
ing habits, is swept away by one such ver- 
dict of a thoroughly experienced physi- 
cian! It is an'infinite pity that a man like 
Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Dike, for instance, 
should leave his specialty of divorce laws, 
on which he might perhaps say something 
useful, and launch into a sea of vague de- 
nunciation, with Dr. Nathan Allen as his 
pole-star, in respect to the general tenden- 
cies of American life. More careful and 
thorough experts, like Dr. T. B. Curtis 
aforesaid, and Dr. Edward Jarvis, have re- 
peatedly shown the weakness of Dr. Allen’s 
reasoning; but Mr. Dike, in the Princeton 
Review, for March, 1884, plunges on after 
him, basing the most important charges on 
“it is well known” or “more than one 
£Zynecologist asserts,” when the most care- 
ful inquirers deny that anything of the 
kind is known, and therefore do not care 
how many hasty observers assert it. He 





rarely states any facts, and where he does, 
they are of little value. Of what conse- 
quence is it to know that ‘tthe number of 
children of school age in Vermont and New 
Hampshire is searcely three-fourths as 
large as it was thirty years ago”? Sup- 
posiug for a moment that this is true, it has 
as little bearing on the physiological con- 
dition of the race as has the fact that 
John Smith’s children were born in the 
new house over the way and not in the old 
homestead, now converted into a barn. 
Because the young people of Vermont and 
New Hampshire see fit to migrate to Lowa 
or Colorado, are their children any the 
less born? ‘The mere statement shows its 
own absurdity. 

Many an old homestead in New England, 
once teeming with children, holds now 
only two lonely old people. Is it beeause 
that aged pair have not obeyed the injunc- 
tion “Increase and multiply”? Nota bit 
of it: it is because they and their children 
have obeyed it, that their home is now left 
desolate. Come again at Thanksgiving 
time and you shall find these old halls 
echoing with children’s voices, and a 
child’s face at every window—the second 
and perhaps third generation brought 
from as far off as the Pacific coast to re- 
new the old affection. ‘To expect the New 
England stock, which has peopled a conti- 
nent, to keep the parent states also as full 
as ever, is to demand of it what no race in 
the world ever yet did. I have followed 
up streams in the Highlands and come 
upon the stone cellars of villages of a hun- 
dred houses, where now only the foxes 
and the red-deer make their lairs; and had 
I been Dr. Dike or Dr. Allen, it would 
have been easy to sit down and deplore the 
lost vigor and vitality of the Highland 
race. But go into the houses of the trans- 
planted Scotchmen in Canada, and see 
whether there are children or not! So 
when Lady Wilde, in Ireland, wrote those 
fine lines called ‘*A Million a Decade,” de- 
ploring the diminishing Irish population, 
she did not thereby infer that the young 
people who had gone from their homes 
had ceased to obey the Seriptural dem:nd ; 
and even Rey. Dr. Dike and Dr. Allen 
have not yet reached that bold assertion. 

The best cure for these lamentations is 
to do either one of two things: (1) faith- 
fully to study the record of Puritan fami- 
lies, and see the enormous exaggerations 
on which all this ‘tit is said” is based— 
looking at such real facts as are indicated 
in my *“Common-Sense about Women” 
(pp. 25—7)—or (2) to study the returns of 
the U.S. Census as to the population of 
the country as a whole; and the extent to 
which all that we call changes are simply 
transfers and re-combinations. 

T. W. H. 
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LETTER FROM LOUISA M. ALCOTT—-WOMEN 
IN CONCORD TOWN MEETING. 





Concorb, MAss., MAy 8, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There is very little to report about the 
woman's vote at Concord ‘Town Meeting, 
as only eight were there in time to do the 
one thing permitted them. 

With the want of forethought and 
promptness which shows how much our 
sex have yet to learn in the way of busi- 
ness habits, some dozen delayed coming 
till the vote for school committee was 
over. It came third on the warrant, anda 
little care in discovering this fact would 
have spared us much disappointment. It 
probably made no difference in the choice 
of officers, as there is seldom any trouble 
about the matter, but it is to be regretted 
that the women do not give more attention 
to the duty which they really care for, yet 
fail, as yet, to realize the importance of, 
small as it is at present. 

Their delay shows, however, that home 
affairs are not neglected, for the good la- 
dies remained doubtless to give the mena 
comfortable dinner and set their houses in 
order before going to vote. 

Next time I hope they will leave the 
dishes till they get home, as they do when 
in a hurry to go to the sewing-society, 
Bible-class, or picnic. A hasty meal once 
a year will not harm the digestion of the 
lords of creation, and the women need all 
the drill they can get in the new duties that 
are surely coming to widen their sphere, 
sharpen their wits, and strengthen their 
wills, teaching them the courage, intelli- 
gence and independence all should have, 
and many sorely need in a world of vicissi- 
tudes. A meeting should be called before 
the day for action comes, to talk over mat- 
ters, to get posted as to time, qualification 
of persons, and the good of the schools; 
then the women can act together, know 
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what they are doing, and keep up the prop- 
er interest all should feel in so important 
a matter. 

*“[ come, but I'm lukewarm,” said one 
lady, and that is the spirit of too many. 

‘We ought to have had a meeting, but 
you were not here to call it, so no one did,” 
said another, as if it were not a very sim- 
ple thing to open any parlor and ask the 
twenty-eight women voters to come and 
talk an hour. 

It was a good lesson, and we hope there 
will be energy and foresight enough in 
Concord to register more names, have a 
quiet little caucus, and send a goodly num- 
ber of earnest, wide-awake ladies to town- 
meeting next year. 

Louisa M. ALcorr. 

Concord. May 8, 1884. 
eee - 


MY EXPERIENCE AS A VOTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
LANDER, Wy0., APRIL 28, 1884. 

Yesterday an election was held here to 
choose the officers of a new county which 
has recently been organized almost within 
the shadow of Freimont‘’s Peak. 

At this place about 230 votes were cast, 
one-fourth of which were cast by women. 
In many instances settlers made the day 
of election a gala-day, and came to town 
both for pleasure and profit. It was quite 
a satisfaction to me to see a man drive up 
to the polls with his wife and to hear them 
both express their preferences for the per- 
sons who are to manage the affairs of our 
young county. I was glad and proud to 
ride to that little log schoolhouse with my 
brother and sister, and vote, and feel that 
I was indeed a citizen. The saloons were 
closed, and there was not a drunken man 
to be seen. There was no swearing or 
quarrelling or fighting at the polls, and we 
passed in our ballots as confidently as if 
we were putting alms into a contribution- 
box at ecburch. 

Whenever I read the pleas of those who 
think that woman suffrage, if it becomes 
universal, will undermine our most cher- 
ished institutions, it seems to me that it is 
absurd and even ridiculous that people 
who have had no experience in these mat- 
ters should take such narrow views of hu- 
man rights and human duties. ‘Those 
women who do not wish to vote have no 
right to check or to strive to hinder those 
‘who, imbued with a true spirit of philan- 
thropy, are trying to make the world bet- 
ter by employing the ballot,—that medium 
by which reforms are accomplished. 

Those who are striving to establish a 
system of impartial citizenship, which is 
the foundation of any true republic, sure- 
ly are not fanatics. 








KATE I. KELSEY. 
ee oe 
OREGON ITEMS. 





The members of the Oregon State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association considered it for 
the best not to make the pending amend- 
ment a party issue. and accordingly no 
delegation was sent to either the Dem- 
ocratic or the Republican State Conven- 
tions to ask for favorable recognition. 
Knowing the timidity of parties about 
touching issues for the relief of a class 
who have no votes. they decided to trust 
to the justice or generosity of the conven- 
tions. Whether or not their decision is 
wise, cannot be said. Both conventions 
ignored the amendment in their platforms. 
It therefore can have neither the aid nor 
the opposition of either party as a party. 
The woman suffragists will simply com- 
mand the ballots of friendly voters in either 
party, without having aroused the wrath 
of opponents.— New North-West. 


Mrs. M.C. Leavitt gave an excellent ad- 
dress upon the suffrage question at the 
Ashland Presbyterian Church, last Satur- 
day afternoon. She divided her subject 
into three questions concerning woman 
suffrage: “‘Is it just? Is itexpedient? Is 
it Scriptural?” Her arguments were de- 
voted chiefly to the expediency of giving 
the ballot to woman.—Ashland Tidings. 

At the Republican primaries at Elkton 
a vote was taken on woman suffrage, the 
result showing a majority of ten in favor. 
At Ten Mile precinct there was a majority 
of two against.— Roseburg Plaindealer. 


The rumor that the National Woman 
Suffrage Association had pledged its sup- 
port to the Hon. Joseph E. McDonald, of 
Indiana, for President, is being unfairly 
used by some opponents of woman suf- 
frage, who, knowing that the Association 
expressed no preference for President, 
still circulate the report in an effort to 
stir up partisan strife.—New North-West. 


The Pathfinder has a readable article on 
‘*Woman,” taking the sound position that 
she should have freedom of choice as to 
her sphere, and be left to do her best. 


There is interest in the announcement 
(which is probably not true) that the re- 
spectable element of society in Salem, Or., 
is considering means to rid that city of 
women of ill repute. This is still more in- 
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teresting when we discover that this action 
is to be taken ‘tout of respect to the ladies 
of Salem, who are insulted by their pres- 
ence. 

“A saloon-keeper of Port Orford had been sell- 
ing liquor to a minor, and the boy was in the 
habit of getting drunk. The boy’s father would 
not prosecute, and the mother tried to do it. 
When the case came up in court, the defendant's 
attorney raised the point that under the ‘common 
law’ & married woman is not a person. The 
Judge accepted the point, and decided that, while 
a widow might maintain an action, a wife cannot 
prosecute. He therefore ordered the defendant 
dis missed.’’—Curry Co. News. 

Commenting on the above, the New North- 
West says: Were women enfranchised, the 
Curry County mother could shield her son. 
Even now there isa law on our statute 
books declaring that the “rights and re- 
sponsibilities of parents in the absence of 
misconduct shall be equal,” but women are 
powerless to secure its enforcement while 
they have not the ballot to hold recreant 


judges to a strict accountability. 


Mrs. Henry R. Sels, of Canyon City, is 
Treasurer of the Grant County Woman 
Suffrage Association. . 


Mr. La F. Knight, of Alba, sends to the 
East Oregonian a short article, reciting 
briefly the disasters that have in the past 
resulted from all attempts at government, 
and concluding as follows: “For any of 
these failures the women are not responsi- 
ble, because they were not consulted. The 
fact is, men have never been a success ex- 
cept in union with good women.” 


The lecture of Hon. D. W. Cheesman, at 
this place on last Friday evening, on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, was well at- 
tended, and the best of order prevailed. 
Mr. Cheesman proved himself a staunch 
advocate of the cause, und one who is able 
to handle the subject in a masterly manner, 
taking the ground that itis born of the 
spirit from which emanated the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘That it was enjoyed 
by the audience, if not endorsed by all, 
was evinced by the frequent uproars of 
cheers. After its conclusion, a number of 
prominent citizens were called upon to 
speak, who expressed feelings of apprecia- 
tion and endorsement.—Lakeview Examin- 
er. 


Two Chinese women, who were brought 
here by a Mongolian to be used for im- 
moral purposes, learned that they could 
not be held as slaves by him under our 
laws, und accordingly went to the city 
jail several days ago and asked protection. 
Yesterday they married two of their coun- 
trymen. The celestial who bought them 
is out $2,800, the price paid for them.— 
New North-West. 


Eleven Chinese women (slaves), smug- 
gled to Portland for immoral purposes, 
were arrested last week while in charge of 
their owner or his agent. Papers captured 
by the officers showed the prices paid for 
several of them. Perhaps nothing could 
better illustrate the condition of Chinese 
women than the following translation 
(by a Chinese merchant) of one of the 
bills of sale: 

“The note made name Sing Jow herewith one 
servant girl aged 13 years. I herewith present to 
Ling Mo for a servant girl. This day received 
for food and body price the sum of $300. After 
the servant girl give away then the Ling Mo can 
give her any names as she please and servant for 
same. When she is of age the Ling Mo may 
make her capple or transfer any case high moun- 
tains or deep water life please heaven. Both 
parties agree said by month is not record this 
no‘e herewith receive it. This servant gicl name 
Fun Ah Sen. 5th year Kong Sue 7th month 16th 
day made present girl. 

SING Jow’s OWN HAND. 


The Dalles Times-Mountaineer has _ re- 
ceived an order from a Wasco gentleman 
to print a Woman Suffrage ticket in the 
largest type the oflice contains, with his 
name on it, to show by whom it is cast. 


The Eagle Point Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was organized with an enrollment 
of ten names, and we have now a member- 
ship of fifty enterprising people. Follow- 
ing is a list of our officers: President, Mrs. 
T. E. Nichols; Secretary, Mrs. W. Parker; 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. 8. A. Carlton; 
‘Treasurer, Mrs. E. Emery; Executive 
Committee — Messrs. Florra (chairman), 
W. Tyrell, E. Emery, T. Katchen and Mrs. 
Higinbotham. 


The Coquille City Equal Rights, Club 
had an enjoyable and instructive meeting. 
Addresses were made by the president, 
Judge Nosler, Rev. W. H. Nosler, H. J. 
Tobias, I. Hacker, Abe L. Nosler and Mr. 
Landreth in favor of the measure, and 
Ralph Rosa and A. M. Crawford, who op- 
posed it, while Carl H. Volkmar, in a 
pointed little speech, said that two years 
ago he thought he was in possession of 
unanswerable arguments against woman 
suffrage, but to-day he was astride the 
fence, with the preponderance of weight 
or centre of gravity leaning heavily on the 
side of woman's rights, and that if he was 
privileged to attend a few more meetings, 
he thought he would come out an earnest 
advocate of the measure. These are just 
the kind of meetings that should be held 
in every voting precinct in the State of 
Oregon, for they do much good for the 
cause.— Coquille City Herald. 


——e9-9—_____ 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial for twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 
new subscribers for a dollar? Le 8, 





JENNY LIND is training the chorus for 
the Bach choir in London. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has ruled one year 
longer than Queen Elizabeth did. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE makes a modest ap- 
pearance as a writer, in a little volume en- 
titled ‘‘Healthy Bedrooms and Nurseries.” 


Mrs. LAURA F. LANCE, a brilliant and 
scholarly woman, has been appointed one 
of the editors of the Cleveland Leader. 


Miss SUSAN B. GREEN, of Westerly, R. 
I., has been elected teacher of Mathcmat- 
ics and Sciences in Callanan College, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Miss KATE SANBORN has made a bril- 
liant success of lectures through the West, 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities, and 
opened a course of four in Cleveland, on 
Thursday evening, May 8. 


Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL edits a col- 
umn in the Indianapolis Sunday Times 
salled “‘Women’s Work.” Mrs. Sewall is 
a clear thinker, a good writer, and makes 
an interesting department in the Times. 


Mrs. JOHNSTON, the accomplished and 
effective principal of the literary course at 
Oberlin College, has opened her parlors on 
Saturdays, for social intercourse with the 
students. A wise and good plan. 


Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, at a meeting 
of the Academy of Medicine, New York, 
read a paper on “Some Considerations of 
Endometritis.”. She is the first woman 
who has ever addressed the Academy. 


Mrs. Lyp1a E-y has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the art department of the 
Milwaukee exposition, to be held next. 
fall, and is already at work in good ear- 
nest, securing pictures for the collection. 


Mrs. Sornie B. HERRICK has prepared 
for the June St. Nicholas a paper on bee- 
hunting, which will open a field for sport 
and profitsthat will be new to many read- 
ers. It is entitled ‘*Queer Game.” 


THE REv. CAROLINE SOULE, of Phila- 
delphia, who was for several years a Uni- 
versalist missionary to Scotland, is now 
making a tour of the West in the interest 
of the Woman’s Centenary Association, 
which sustains this mission. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on a trip to Europe, on 
Monday evening, at Melrose. The pro- 
ceeds were given to the Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a piano. 

ELIZABETH BATESON, of Detroit, Mich., 
has patented an ash-sifter; MARION W. 
McCANN, of Posey, Ind., has patented a 
cultivator; JANE Nixon, of New York, 
has patented a thread-moistening attach- 
ment for sewing-machines; and SALLIE 
M. SEIBEL, of Philadelphia, Pa., has a 
patent for leggins. 


Apa H. Kepvey, of Effingham, Il., has 
patented a traveller’s treasure-belt; FAN- 
NIE S. SM1ITH, of ‘Topeka, Kansas, has pat- 
ented a fence-post; JULIA E. DAKELY, of 
Madison, Wis., has patented a bed-pan; 
Harriet E. BAKER, of Springfield, Mass., 
has patented a scrubbing-brush; all these 
were issued in April, 1884. 

Miss A. M. FIELD, the distinguished 
missionary of the Woman's Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society of the West to 
China, has about ready a book of 300 pages 
on the domestic life of the people of that 
country. Miss Field is the author of a 
comprehensive dictionary of the Swatow 
dialect, combined with an English transla- 
tion. 


Miss ZILPHA E. WHITTAKER, the Prin- 
cipal of the New York Hospital School 
for Trained Nurses, states her opinion, 
from long experience, that while an ordi- 
nary woman may learn the system of nurs- 
ing, it requires one of superior ability to 
become a first-rate trained nurse. Out of 
one hundred and forty applicants last year, 
only twenty-two proved acceptable. 


SIGNORA MARIETTA FERRARIS has been 
the moving spirit in the formation of the 
new co-operative association of working- 
women at Turin, which is the first society 
of the kind, we believe, ever attempted by 
Italian women. She has confidence in her 
final success. “If you knew these work- 
ing-girls better,” she said to the editor of 
the Dovere, ‘you would find among them 
as much virtue and honesty as in our own 
class, and I believe this association will be 
a powerful means of progress in their ma- 
terial and moral improvement.” 
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WOMAN AND POLITICS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


It may be questioned whether the omis- 
sion of the woman ratepayer from the new 
franchise bill is good policy, even from the 
expediency-monger’s point of view. There 
can be no question as to the character of 
the omission when it is looked at from the 
higher standpoint of justice. A woman 
who succeeds by her unaided endeavors in 
keeping a house over her head, and who 
contributes to the local rates and imperial 
taxation, just as if she were a member of 
the male sex, is presumedly as well quali- 
fied to exercise the franchise as very many 
of the persons who are entrusted with that 
function. ‘There is reason, indeed, to be- 
lieve that the motives controlling the exer- 
cise of the franchise would be not less pa- 
triotic, and in many instances much purer, 
on the part of the women than on that of 
any equal number of men. Inthe burgh 
of Rothesay, where there is an unusually 
large number of women householders, no 
candidate for the town council has the 
slightest chance of success unless he is a 
temperance candidate; and this fact is but 
one of many which tend to confirm the be- 
lief that the great social reforms, of which 
our country stands so muchin need, would 
be mightily furthered by the bestowal upon 
women of the right from which they are 
unjustly excluded in parliamentary elec- 


tions. 
That a purifying influence would also be 


introduced into politics by the concession 
is a hope which we are fairly entitled to 
cherish. In one of the most notable of the 
speeches delivered by Mr. Gladstone dur- 
ing his first Midlothian campaign, he ap- 
pealed to the patriotism of women, exhort- 
ing them to play their part in the political 
crisis; and, when he introduced his fran- 
chise bill the other day, he laid emphasis 
on the fact that the strength of the consti- 
tution lies in the representative system. 
Yet »y that bill he passes over the 700 
women householders of Midlothian, the 
bulk of whom have signed a petition to 
him asking to be enfranchised, the 9,000 
women in Edinburgh who pay rates and 
taxes, and the hundreds of thousands in 
Great Britain and Ireland who are similar- 
ly qualified. The Prime Minister will find 
it a hard task to justify his policy in the 
teeth of the facts and arguments that were 
stated so clearly and with so much of high- 
toned feeling at the great demonstration 
held in the Scottish capital on Saturday 
evening. Not one meeting has been held 
by the agricultural laborers to assert the 
right which the Governmeng proposes to 
confer upon them. For nearly twenty years 
thousands of the best women in the coun- 
try have been advancing the claim of their 
sex, the movement culminating all over 
the land in such impressive demonstrations 
as the one held in Edinburgh. and yet their 
claim is rejected. Well might Mr. Glad- 
stone say, when ushering the new Reform 
Bill into Parliament, that he was prepared 
for complaints that it is not a complete 
bill. It is a gross misnomer to call that a 
household bill which excludes so large a 
number of householders who have furnish- 
ed the best evidence, in lives consecrated 
to duty, that they are pre-eminently quali- 
fied for the discharge of the electoral func- 
tion, and who might confidently be expect- 
ed to add an element of strength to the 
constitution of this country. It would 
have been strange if the women had sat 
silent under such a flagrant injustice. Some 
members of the legislature, who have 
hitherto supported their cause, feel con- 
strained, we believe, to yield compliance 
to the behest of their party leaders. These 
backsliders would have been well pleased 
if the ladies had quietly accepted the reso- 
lution to ignore them. The movement 
has, however, reached that point where 
such a weak concession to a miserable ex- 
pediency is impossible. Especially since 
the great meeting held in Glasgow in the 
November of 1882 the agitation has receiv- 
ed an accession of strength which we sus- 
pect Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
failed to realize. Mrs. Lindsay, the wife 
of Prof. Lindsay, of Glasgow, stated at 
Edinburgh that one result of the meeting 
in the commercial capital of Scotland had 
been that it has brought into their ranks a 
large number of Christian workers who 
are engaged in temperance work. They 
feel what a power for good there is in the 
woman’s vote. Some of them have already, 
as at Rothesay, used their municipal Votes 
for the furtherance of the temperance 
cause; and there can be no question that 
the imperial legislation which is impera- 
tively required for the annihilation of the 
drink curse would be much more speedily 
secured were the women invested with the 
parliamentary, as they are already with 
the municipal, franchise. 

Nor is it merely in regard to the temper- 
ance reformation that the granting of this 
just demand would be accompanied by 
blessing for our country and the world. 
This nation would be in less haste to en- 
gage in war were the voice of woman more 
potent at Westminster. The ‘Wicked 
Acts” would soon be totally erased from 
the statute book, were this new moral 





force allowed to exert its legitimate sway. 
The movement for the better housing of 
the poor, which already owes more to one 
woman than to any fifty men who can be 
named,—though Miss Octavia Hill has not 
been placed on the royal commission,— 
would speedily secure great and blessed 
results. And, above all, a loftier tone as 
to political duty would be infused into the 
body politic were the woman householder 
to be admitted within the pale of the con- 
stitution. The meeting in Edinburgh, over 
which the Viscountess Harberton presided, 
is one that cannot fail to exercise an edu- 
cational influence upon our present rulers ; 
but if the Prime Minister refuses to listen 
to the prayer of the memorial which was 
adopted at this great national gathering, we 
believe that his next visit to Midlothian 
will convince him that he has made a very 
serious mistake. We recognize the claims 
that expediency may fairly urge, but in 
this instance the line has been over-passed. 
If the extended franchise is to be bestow- 
ed upon Ireland, surely Mr. Gladstone 
might have risked its bestowal upon the 
earnest Christian female householders of 
Scotland and England.—Glasgow Christian 
Leader. 


ro Se — 
“HUMBUG AND IMMORALITY.” 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the JOURNAL of May 3 a correspond- 
ent, speaking of the success of women in 
the medical profession, quotes the **Hon. 
George G. Crocker” as saying that their 
success is **marred by a large percentage 
of humbug and immorality.” Who the 
“Hon. George G. Crocker” is, I do not 
know. If he be one who has had neither 
education nor observation, he may become 
wiser, and meanwhile may be excused. 
Permit me to suggest for him, and for any 
‘*Hon.”’ in like case, that there are several 
medical colleges (co-educational and oth- 
er) attended by women, and that some of 
them are old enéugh to be able to exhibii 
a record covering say forty years, e. g., the 
Woman's Medica! College in Philadelphia. 
'I'wo or three years since, that college pub- 
lished a report giving an outline of the 
history of the graduates. The writer of 
these lines has been a close observer of 
colleges, academic and medical, for nearly 
forty years, and is of the opinion that the 
record of no college for men can compare 
favorably with the Philadelphia Medical 
College for Women, in the particulars of 
success and morals. 

Lately, the writer has been near enough 
to notice the work of a medical college for 
women in one of our large cities. The 
professors are, in part, professors in a med- 
ical college for men, and they say that the 
women surpass the men. Is not this sug- 
gestive of something other than “hum- 
bug’? Does the “Hon. George G. Crock- 
er” know anything of the young men in 
medical colleges? In the greater number 
of them he may discover that not a few 
are a little—gay. Let Mr. Crocker ad- 
dress himself to comparative study on this 








subject. SUFFOLK. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
eee - 
CROAKERS. 


Some people are born to make the world 
brighter by being in it; some seem tobe 
born to make the world brighter by going 
out of it. ‘To the latter class belongs my 
subject, that most obnoxious type of hu- 
manity known as croakers ; that moral ex- 
tinguisher whose mistaken duty it seems 
to be to snuff out every spark of admira- 
tion, of enthusiasm, of inspiration of every 


kind. 
‘rhe croaker is indigenous to all ages, to 


all conditions, and to both sexes; but the 
type, pure and simple, is oftener met with 
in middle life, among men and *women 
whom years and adversity have not sweet- 
ened. 

Cicero says of men: ‘*They are like wine ; 
age sours the bad and sweetens the good ;” 
misfortune has the same effect upon them. 

I think that Paul must have had the ge- 
nus croaker in mind when he wrote that 
strong and beautiful thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians. Just here let me remark, in 
parenthesis, that I shall speak of my sub- 
ject as in the masculine gender, as I find 
upon trial that croaker she does not sound 
well; but croaker he is always euphonious. 
To my own mind this proves something 
quite conclusively. There are some his- 
torians who will relate certain events, 
characteristics, etc., and then draw the 
conclusions for the reader to follow, in- 
stead of letting him draw his own conclu- 
sions. I exceedingly object to mental pap, 
whether in the form of object lessons, il- 
lustrated lectures, or historical deductions, 
so I shall, of course, not mention what is 
proved in my own mind by this harmoni- 
ous coupling of ‘“the” and ‘“‘croaker.” 

He, then, always imputes the worst of 
motives to any worthy act done by others. 
According to him, they do it for glory, for 
political or other preferment, or some 
equally uplifted motive. 

He delights in bemoaning the corrupt 
political condition of the country and in 








predictthg its certain downfall in the near 
future, instead of going to work body and 
soul like a man and trying to purify it. 

He is continually unfavorably contrast- 
ing his own with foreign countries, par- 
ticularly England, which he apes in every 
way he can and regards as_ perfection, 
simply because he does not live there. 

He possesses among other bad qualities 
that of envy, and is always looking for 
slights and insults. He always gets them, 
for I defy any person not to find anything 
he may look for. provided he uses the right 
kind of eyes for the purpose. 

It is the croaker that is the mill-stone 
around the neck of every new enterprise. 
Every organization, from the council of 
the nation to that of the church, has these 
plague-spots. He is the living exponent 
of what is expressed in those three miser- 
able little words,— if, but and perhaps. 
These constitute a large part of his thun- 
der, which he hurls with deadly effect at 
any poor object who has a heart so sus- 
ceptible as to be stirred and uplifted by 
great thoughts, heroic deeds, grand men 
and women. I would modestly suggest an 
additional petition to be inserted in the 
Litany, which should read thus; ‘*From 
all chronic croakers, Good Lord, deliver 
us!” 

When I was a small child, | remember 
being unaccountably depressed every time 
[I looked at a picture of Dante pasted in an 
old serap-book. The instinct was a wise 
one, and I understood the reason for it 
when I came to read that melancholy life. 
With his face, and therefore his nature, 
how he must have enjoyed depicting the 
horrors of the Inferno, absolutely revelling 
in the lowest circle. In comparison his 
heaven is tame. showing that he did not 
have for it the great gusto, the evident rel- 
ish, inspired by the other place. ‘There was 
a man—his face and writings show it—who 
extracted all the gall out of life and re- 
jected the honey. 

‘Thank heaven, the ideal type is seldom 
met with! The well of enthusiasm is a 
perennial spring, of which we can drink 
and never grow old. You know the old 
saying, ** Whom the gods love, die young.” 
But it has lately received a much more 
beautiful interpretation. - Whom the gods 
love can never grow old, so they necessari- 
ly must die young. It is enthusiasm that 
sets the ball rolling. It was enthusiasm 
backboned by earnestness that inspired 
Peter the Hermit with the frantic zeal that 
moved all Europe; the same thing that 
pointed the sword of Mahomet; that start- 
ed and carried on the Reformation; that 
filled Loyola and Xavier with the holy pas- 
sion which resulted in the famous order of 
the Jesuits; that kept alive the spirit of 
Freedom in the hearts of the Netherland- 
ers during that fearful eighty years’ war; 
that fed the fire of the French Revolution. 

Karnestness is the prose of life, enthu- 
siasm the poetry ; earnestness is the coffee, 
enthusiasm the aroma; earnestness the 
plant, enthusiasm the flower that crowns 
it. Let us be candles, not extinguishers ; 
sun-flowers, not fungi; ‘Lights in the 
chamber, if we cannot be stars in the sky.” 

‘BOSTON. 
oo eeemeoee 


THE GREAT I. 


‘*My wife never will vote if J can pre- 
vent it!” said a smoke-grimed, self-opin- 
ionated resident of a rural hamlet in New 
York less than five years since, when the 
subject of woman suffrage was broached 
in his presence. ‘Jdo the voting for my 
family !” 

Looking at the selfish, arbitrary despot 
who ruled his household with the despot- 
ism of a Russian Czar, no one thought of 
doubting his statement in the least. 

Two years afterward, when the State 
Legislature made it possible for women 
owning taxable property, or having chil- 
dren of school age, to participate in school 
elections, the wife of the woman-suffrage 
denouncer was found at an official meeting 
of the district, when the Great I was so- 
licited to preside as chairman. 

Nervously he half-arose, gazed helpless- 
ly around upon his friends and neighbors, 
who, to his excited fancy, looked like 
gnomes, in the dim light, then sank back 
in his seat and dumbly shook his head, 
knowing his utter incompetency to preside 
officially over a meeting, the like of 
which he had yearly attended ever since 
he was able to select the most illiterate 
man in the district and drop his name into 
a greasy hat. 

One after another declined nomination, 
for the same reason as their predecessor 
had done, till, in despair, some one asked 
permission to nominate Mrs. I, the wife of 
the Great I. 

Five. years had done much for one who 
once humbly bowed to the autocratic man- 
dates of her life-companion, but who since 
had broken many domestic shackles of 
body and mind, as she gradually became 
cognizant of the great injustice done her 
sex by arbitrary custom, and had learned 
that woman’s rights are what she makes 
them. Having been the presiding officer 
of a Good Templars’ Lodge, and under- 





standing parliamentary rules, she had not 
the least hesitancy in acting as chairman 
of a district school meeting. 

The Great I, with undisguised astonish- 
ment, saw the little woman move quietly 
and gracefully forward, as she accepted 
her nomination, and thanked her constit- 
uents in a few well-chosen words for their 
recognition of the rights given her sex by 
the legislators of the State, and then pro- 
ceeded to the business of the hour as one 
familiar with such duties, while the man 
who “did the voting for his family” sat in 
dumb astonishment when his friends and 
neighbors voted for maps, charts, a new 
dictionary, and money to repair the floor 
so that the spelling-book novices could 
perambulate its length without danger of 
broken limbs. 

That night the Great I walked soberly 
home beside the little ‘*trustee’’,—elected 
over her husband by a good majority,— 
and humbly confessed in language plain 
but truthful: 

‘“*Mary, I'm proud of you; but if you 
hadn’t asserted your rights, you never 
would have had any, as I always supposed 
a man must be the head of the family. 
But if there’s nothing in his head, he 
might as well be willing his wife should 
help him.” 

Woman, wherever thou art, there is need 
of thy power of mind, moral influence and 
prompt action in all departments of life. 
Do not bow to a self-constituted monarch 
when thou art capable of reigning beside 
him. E. R. CLARKE. 

South Stockton, N. Y. 

a 
GOOD NEWS ALL AROUND. 


Fr. Epwarp, N. Y., May 8, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been much interested in reading 
your account of the great meeting in Edin- 
burgh lately. ‘The Scotch women are 
awake, and the world is waking up. 

So the women of Olympia, Washington 
Territory, have elected a temperance may- 
or, itseems. Good! And the news from 
New Mexico ischeering. Who would have 
looked for it from that quarter? 

Then the article by George William Cur- 
tis on ‘Equal Rights for Women.” Why, 
the JOURNAL of April 19 was full of good 
things, encouraging to the friends of wom- 
an and of humanity. Why cannot every- 
body see that whatever elevates woman 
elevates the race? The good time is sure- 
ly coming—the signs of the times point 
plainly toward it—when woman will be 
free. 

‘The law lately passed by our New York 
State Legislature, requiring the study of 
physiology with reference to stimulants 
and narcotics in our publie schools, is a 
step in the right direction. It is encourag- 
ing, because it reaches the children, and 
through them lies all the hope there is for 
the cause of temperance. 

I often think of the pleasant call I made 
at No. 5 Park Street, last summer, and hope 
that the reform so nobly advocated there 
will soon be successfuily accomplished, 
and our glorious victory (Mrs. Stone told 
me to say our) gladden the hearts of those 
who have borne the burden and the heat of 
the day, as well as of those who have more 
recently enlisted in the service. 

Mary E. Suaw. 
a ae 


ENGLISH OPINION. 








A special despatch to the New York 

Herald of May 3, 1884, says: 
A ViIcTORY FOR WOMEN. 

Women have won a real and valuable 
victery for the cause of higher education, 
the convocation of Oxford University vot- 
ing by a large majority for their admission 
to certain degree examinations. 


ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


WacGeEs AND TRADE IN MANUFACTURING IN 
DUSTRIES IN AMERICA AND IN Europe. By 
J. Schoenhof, with an introduction by R. R. 
Bowker. Published for the New York Free 
Trade Club by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884, 
For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston 
Price, 15 cents. 


“The question of labor and wages,” says 
Mr. Bowker, *‘is the one question which 
ought most to concern American econo- 
mists and statesmen. For the great body 
of our seventeen million male workers are 
wage-earners, averaging less than four 
hundred dollars a year, and the greatest 
good of the greatest number is the purpose 
of the American nation.”. It equally con- 
cerns women, whose average wages are 
much smaller. This pamphlet contrasts 
the wages paid in staple manufacturing in- 
dustries in Germany, France, England, 
and the United States. The difference be- 
tween England and this country is much 


less than commonly supposed, especially | 


in view of the relative cost of the necessa- 
ries of life. Indeed Great Britain, the 
greatest manufacturing nation in the 
world, pays also the highest wages in the 
world, the United States alone excepted. 
The injurious effects of our present tariff, 
especially in obstructing the importation 
of raw materials, is clearly shown by 
facts and figures, which are made evident 
to the reader. The pamphlet is a valua- 
ble contribution to the tariff- reform agita- 
tion now going on. H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS, 





A Frenchman proposes to start a mend. 
ing establishment in New York for the 
benefit of bachelors. ‘There is nothing 
that needs mending more than they do. 

“Were you ever caught in a. sudden 
squall?’ asked an old yachtsman of q 
worthy citizen. ‘Well, I guess so!” re. 
sponded the good man. ‘I have helped to 
bring up eight babies!” 

An old German merchant inthe city was 
informed that a lady had called to see him 
in his absence. ‘*A lady,” he mused 
aloud,—‘“‘a lady?” Upon an accurate de. 
scription being given, he suddenly bright- 
ened up and added, **Oh, dot vos no lady! 
Dot vos my vife.”’ 


A little girl sat on the floor, crying, 
After awhile she stopped, and seemed bur- 
ied in thought. Looking up suddenly, 
she said, “*Mamma, what was I crying 
about?” ‘Because I wouldn't let you go 
down town.” ‘O, yes!” and she set up 
another howl. 


A thoroughbred Kentucky heifer named 
Lillie Dale ate a leaf of tobacco and then 
lay down and gasped away $700 worth of 
blooded stock into the invisible beyond. 
By-and-by fine-bred cattle will learn to 
leave the food of godlike man alone. Next 
thing you know, the race-horse will get to 
drinking whiskey with the jockeys, and a 
nice set of brutes we shall have. 


During the sermon, one of the quartette 
fell asleep. ‘*Now’s your chants.” said 
the organist to the soprano. ‘See if you 
canticle the tenor.” ‘*You wouldn’t dare 
duet,”’ said the contralto. ‘You'll wake 
hytnn up,” suggested the bass. *I could 
make a better pun than that, as sure as 
my name’s Psalm!" remarked the boy that 
pumped the organ; but he said it solo that 
no one quartette. 


Miss Edith: **And are you really an 
American?” Fitzmaurice (delighted) ; 
“Aw, yes, I assure you.” Miss Edith: 
‘Then you are not an Englishman just ar- 
rived?” Fitzmaurice (more delighted) ; 
***Pon honah, no. [ am a New Yorkah, 
But—aw—why did you think I was—aw— 
from deah old England, y’ know?” Miss 
Edith: *Well, tobe frank, I thought you 
must be. You seemed so green about 
everything in this country.” 

Artemus Ward was travelling on a slow- 
going Southern road soon after the war. 
When the conductor was punching his 
ticket, Artemus remarked, **Does this rail- 
road company allow passengers to give it 
advice, if they do so in a respectful man- 
ner?” The conductor replied in gruff 
tones that he guessed so. **Well,”’ Artemus 
went on, “it occurred to me it would be 
well to detach the cow-catcher from in 
front of the engine and hitch it to the rear 
of the train. For, you see, we are not 
liable to overtake a cow; but what’s to 
prevent a cow strolling into this car and 
biting a passenger?” 





Soin Comrort.—Every one likes to take solid 
comfort, and it may be enjoyed by every one who 
keeps Kidney-Wort in the house and takes a few 
doses at the first symptoms of an attack of Ma- 
laria, Rheumatism, Biliousness, Jaundice or any 
affection of the Liver, Kidneys or Bowels. It is 
a purely vegetable compound of roots, leaves 
and berries known to have special value in kid- 
ney troubles. Added to these are remedies act- 
ing directly on the Liver and Bowels. It re- 
moves the cause of the disease and fortifies the 
system against new attacks. 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRACUT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
sheen years. D nat eee 
° everything and never go 
with an Zood Last January, 
; be -— 1 commence’ tak- 
4 n ooD’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney LA eve thing {ste Bloat. 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obligéd to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can ea 
and it does not press me at all. 
like work; in fact, like a new man. 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know i oe 
about it will come to me and ask what 
Very truly yours, 
ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


—_— 


think of it. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ say® 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . . $ ¥ 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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iin of intense 
| ea 
ill. Feel ~ 
ew man. 
ARSAPARILLA, 
now anythin. 
d ask what 


J, COBURN. 
ARILLA 


ulating, toning 
ons of the body. 
1, or six for $5. 
Ss. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


How long must "conservative America 
lag behind progressive England in the 
matter of equal privileges to women? 
Last week Oxford, following Cambridge, 
by vote in Convocation, decided to admit 
women tothe houor examinations. ‘These 
ancient universities, with all their tradi- 
tions behind them, have been conquered 
by Girton and Newnham Colleges, at Cam- 
bridge, and by Somerville and Lady Mar- 
garet’s Hall, in Oxford, and now declare 
that women shall be allowed to compete 
for honors with the male students at every 
examination, except the last, which con- 
fers the degrees. ‘That is not yet allowed, 
though it must be very soon. Already 
London University gives women its full 
degrees on passing the examinations. ‘The 
only difficulty, temporarily in the way, is 
that it would follow that female graduates 
will have the right to vote in Convovation, 
and to assist in electing members of Par- 
liament to represent the universities. But 
this is a matter of a few months, or two or 
three years at the most. ‘The battle of equal 
educational rights, in the same universi- 
ties, has been substantially carried in 
England. 

How long, we repeat, must our Ameri- 
can universities and colleges lag behind? 
Harvard thinks it does well if it provides 
an “annex,” where women can have simi- 
lar instruction, in part, to that given in 
the college classes, and from which they 
can receive certificates that they have pur- 
sued their studies. This barren honor is 
all. Oxford will allow women to compete 
with men in the same examinations. Cum- 
bridge has allowed it for three years; but 
Harvard must yet protect its men from 
any such shock to their shame-faced mod- 
esty. Yale does not even have its annex. 
But the younger universities, Michigan 
and Cornell and Johns Hopkins, allow 
women to receive the same instruction, the 
same examinations, and the same degrees, 
and our conservative New England col- 
leges and universities are bound to follow 
their lead. Here, however, the problem 
is a somewhat more radical one, owing to 
the different constitution of our colleges. 
Here both sexes must recite, as they do in 
so many colleges, in the same classes; and 
thisis what is deprecated. ee Hoe 
tion is given in special women’s ** Halls” 
“Colleges” within the University, the 
only the examinations are in common. 
But our own observation has abundantly 
shown that, to say the least, no greater 
evil results from having the two sexes at- 
tend lectures together, sitting on the same 
benches, than follows from having them 
dance at the same balls and occupy chairs 
together in the same theatre.— NV. Y. /nde- 
pendent. 
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A NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I give you my experience in the poultry 
business in Kansas. Over a year ago, I 
constructed two very crude hatcuers, de- 
signed from others [I had seen. I filled 
them with eggs, and they worked fairly 
well. I kept them going from December 
1, 1882, to June 1, 1883, clearing, in that 
time, $650 above everything, and that, too, 
in spite of the high price of feed and the 
fact that my chickens were marketed at 
low prices. The highest price I got for 
my chickens was $6 per dozen, and the 
lowest was $375. During that time I at- 
tended to my regular business. 

Believing this a good return for the 
amount of work, I began to look around 
for a more perfect hatcher, and my atten- 
tion was directed to one called the ‘*Com- 
mon-Sense.” In June, 1883, I procured 
instructions from J. M. Bain, New Con- 
cord, Ohio. He is secretary of the N. A. 
Poultry Association, and will send direc- 
tions for making this hatcher to any one 
sending him three two-cent stamps to pre- 
pay postage. [ had one made that held 
250 eggs. It cost about seven dollars. 
My success with it was all I could wish. 
I then had four more made. From these five 
hatchers I have just taken 1,030 fine chick- 
ens, from less than 1,200 eggs. I believe 
I am placing it modestly when I say 
that I hope to clear $2,500 by next July, 
and still pursue my usual occupations. 
There is no business so profitable as this, 
provided one gives it the attention it de- 
serves. No business requires so little cap- 
ital to start on. 

There is no necessity for men trying to 
hide this business or monopolize it. The 
field is the world, and the world, like Oliver 
Twist, is crying out for more. Thousands 
of young men who are teachers and clerks 
look forward to the time when they can 
get a good start in some lucky business. 
The way is open to them all, if they will 
only profit by it. There are also thous- 
ands of young women dependent on father 
or brother who, in one year, could place 
themselves high above any dependence, if 
they only would. Women, get directions, 
and make your hatchers immediately ; you 
can make them yourselves. 


L. L. JOHNSON. 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


BABY PAT’S LESSON. 





BY JULIA A. 


Baby Pat had been naughty. He had 
disobeyed his mamma, and for his punish- 
ment he was not to be allowed to play 
with Neddie for an hour. 

Neddie was a big boy, who lived in the 
next house. He was nine years old, while 
Baby Pat was only three, and felt it a 
great distinction to be allowed to play 
with so largea boy. He thought trousers, 
and suspenders, and sitting up till eight 
o’clock, and other longed-for privileges, 
seemed nearer when he played with a boy 
who enjoyed them all. He would follow 
Neddic about aH day long, never once ad- 
mitting that he was tired, although his 
little feet often ached with running to keep 
up with his friend. His mother had found 
no punishment so effective when he was 
naughty (which was not often, for Baby 

’at was a good little boy) as simply to 
tell her little son he must not play with 
Neddie. 

‘To-day Baby Pat stood on the piazza 
with his arm around one of the pillars, 
looking longingly at his playmate’s house. 
He did not see Neddie any where, and won- 
dered where he could be. Presently Ned- 
die’s mamma came to her door, and the 
little boy called to her, asking where Ned- 
die was, and she answered that he had 
gone to the artesian well. 

Baby Pat felt that this was more than 
he could bear. ‘There was nothing he 
loved so much as to go with Neddie to 
watch the workmen drilling at the well. 
The tall derrick seemed to him a wonder- 
ful structure, and the engine, with its 
wheels and bands reaching to the derrick, 
a marvellous piece of machinery. He was 
not allowed toe go alone to see it, but he 
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sometimes went with Neddie; and he 
would stand still, tightly grasping his 


companion’s hand, lost in admiration, un- 
til it was time to come home. 

So when he found that Neddie had gone 
without him, his little heart swelled with 
grief. ‘Then he thought of a very naughty 
thing to do, and the more he thought of it 
the more he longed to do it. He looked 
into the house. His mother was busy at 
the sewing-machine, which was making a 
great clatter. Grandma was sleeping in 
her chair. Carefully the little fellow 
slipped down the steps, noiselessly he op- 
ened the gate, and ran away, fast as he 
could go, all bare-headed and in his slip- 
pers, as he was, in the direction which 
Neddie had taken. 

He thought he knew the way, and he 
knew that Neddie would tuke care of him 
when he came to the well: but, when he 
reached the street which led to it, he made 
a mistake and took a wrong turn. He 
still ran very fast, but now every step car- 
ried him farther and farther away from 
Neddie and the well, away from home, 
out towards the open country. 

Presently he saw that he was 
wrong, so he turned down another street ; 
and now the poor little boy was lost in- 
deed. Still he ran on, and the houses 
grew farther apart, until he had passed 
the last one, and found himself all alone 
on the broad open plain. He looked back, 
but the city seemed to have vanished. He 
did not know it was because he had run 
down a little hill, and that when he 
climbed the next rising ground he would 
see it again. He could see nothing but the 
great plain all about him, and he felt like 
a very little speck in its wide extent. He 
had lost his slippers long ago, and had 
worn holes in-his stockings on the stony 
ground, through which the gravel had 
worked in and cut and bruised the tender 
little feet cruelly. 

Poor little boy! He was frightened and 
very miserable, but he ran along, crying 
as he went, turning now this way and now 
that, every step taking him farther from 
the travelled road and lessening the 
chances of his getting home. But deliver- 
ance was at hand for the little fellow, al- 
though he did not look for it. As he ran 
along, his eyes so blinded with tears that 
he could scarcely see, he suddenly heard 
steps all around, and, looking up, found 
himself in the midst of a great drove of 
cows. He was dreadfully frightened, and 
cried louder than ever. He thought he 
should surely be tossed on their great 
horns or trampled under their feet. But 
the cows passed by without noticing him 
at all. Perhaps they wondered what such 
a little boy was doing out on the plain 
alone, but they did not tread on him, nor 
toss him, although they came so close 
about him that he felt their warm breath 
upon his cheeks, and, more than once, he 
brushed against their great flanks. After 
the last cow had passed, he saw a horse- 
back rider coming towards him. It was 
the herder, whose business it was to gather 
the cows every night and drive them to 
their homes in the city. He too, like the 
cows, was surprised to see a little boy, 
bareheaded and almost barefooted, so far 
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out on the plain, but unlike the cows, he 
stopped to inquire into the matter, and 
asked, ‘*Whose boy are you, and what are 
you doing here?” 

Now Baby Pat had a whole name. I 
have not told it to you yet, and when you 
hear it you will not wonder people short- 
ened it; but his mamma had taught him'to 
say it very distinctly, and also to tell 
where he lived. So, when he heard the 
question and saw the friendly face of the 
herder, he stopped crying, and said, as 
plainly as he could: a 

“My name is David Jonathan Pattee, 
and I live a#& number nine Acacia Place. 
Please take me home.” 

The herder reached down, and with his 
strong arms lifted Baby Pat to a place on 
the saddle before him. He held him firmly 
with one arm, and the little boy felt so 
happy and relieved to be safe, and was so 
tired, he leaned back against the herder 
and in two minutes was fast asleep. 

Mrs. Pattee was very busy with her 
sewing, and forgot about her little boy, 
until at last she looked at the clock and 
found it long past the hour when he 
should have gone free. ‘*Poor Baby Pat!” 
she said. “I quite forgot him. How 
good and quiet he has been! He may go 
now.” So she called Baby Pat, and when 
he did not answer, she got up to look for 
him; but, as we know, he was not to be 
found. Then she went to Neddle’s house, 
and Neddie, who had come home from the 
artesian well, said he had not seen him. 
And then they began to realize that Baby 
Pat was lost. 

There was a commotion, you may be 
sure. Neddie went around the neighbor- 
hood, to all the houses, to make sure he 
was at none of them. Mrs. Pattee and 
grandma ran up and down the streets, and 
Neddie’s mamma went to the telephone to 
notify the police. But Baby Pat could 
not be found, and his mother was nearly 
wild. After a while the policeman came, 
to get a description of the lost boy and di- 
rections for looking for him; and as they 
all stood out on the lawn, in front of the 
house, and Mrs. Pattee was telling the po- 
liceman how her little son was dressed, 
the herder rode up on the sidewalk, with 
the missing child asleep in his arms. 

The poor tired little boy was bathed, 


and the bruised and wounded feet were | 
Then he was given a | 


tenderly dressed. 
nice supper, and put to bed. His mamma 
thought he had been punished enough, and 
grandma said shé hoped it would be a les- 
son to him. I think it will, for when she 
gave him his good-night ise, her heart 
full of thankfulness for his safe return, 
David Jonathan Pattee put his little arms 
around his mother’s neck and said, ‘‘I’se 
sorry I’se been a bad boy, and I'll never 
run away again, never, never, never.” 





Pretty AS A PictuRE.—Twenty-four beauti- 


| ful colors of the Diamond Dyes, for Silk, Wool, 
| Cotton, ete., 10c. each. A child can use with 


perfect success. -Get at once at your druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Bartington, Vt. 
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Dip you read how Josiah Pitkin, of Chelsea, | No. 11 20 Vols., 16mo 
| e 7 *> 


Vt., was cured of a terribly sore leg, by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the blood puriiier ? 




















THE SURE CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“‘Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill,"Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but — — IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in 
writ teeter wy the Blood and Strengthens and 
ow New Life to all the important organs of 
. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
jon The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


PATENTS 


N & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
inom tea as Solicitors for atents, Caveuts, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United ‘States, Canada, 
Engiand, France, Germany. ete. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-se ven yeurs’ experience. 

Patents obtained erty MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. &3.2%0a year. 
Weekly. Spiendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Spe cimen copy of the Scientific A mers 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIFNTIFIC 
AMERICAN Otfice, 261 Broadway. New York. 





























CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease; 

= yusands of casee, of ef Prins. kind and of long Branding 
have been cure ndee ESFaEk is my faith infts 

that I will +, Two BC TL. E, together with | a avate 

VABLE ig ye on this disease, sufferer, Give Ex. 

press & P, O, address, Dit. T. A, SLOCUSD 381 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lu«t by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
56 W. 25th St., New York. 








THINGS TO REMEMBER. 





Warner Bros. Corsets are boned with 
Coraline, which is superior to Horn or Whale- 
one. 
Coraline is not Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
or Mexican Grass, 
Coraline contains no Starch or other sizing. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold 
by WARNER Bros. 
The genuine Coraline Corsets give honest value 
and perfect satisfaction, 
Imitations are a fraud, and dear at any price. 
Joraline is used inthe following popular styles: 
ESoote, Nursing, Coraline, Flexible 
Hip, Abdominal aud Misses? Corsets, 


For SALE By LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Lothrop’s Select §. 8. Libraries. 


No. 9. 50 Vols., Recent Books, 12mo, Extra 
Cloth Binding. 


Original Price, 8350 00, now $26 00. 





No. 10, 12 Vols., 18mo., Bound in English 
Cloth, Gilt Title. 


Original Price, $9 00, now $5 00. 
Bound in Crimson 


Cloth, 
Original Price, $19 00, now $10 00. 


THE SELECT PRIMARY, 


36 Volumes, 18mo, $5 50, 


Pansy’s Primary S. S. Library, 


30 Volumes, 10mo, $7 50. 


50 Catalogues with each Library. Full Cat- 


alogues Free, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Franklin Street, Boston, 
PUBLISH THE 


CELEBRATED PANSY BOOKS, 


and a thousand other choice books, at low prices. 
Catalogues free. 


Can you find a Magazine for the family equal to 


WIDE AWAKE? 


Read what the Press says of it: 


It easily surpasses its rivals.—Christian Mirror. 
A whole family library in itself.— Putnam Patriot. 
The illustrations are quite unrivalled.—W. Y. Times. 
She cheeriest and purest literature. 
— Protestant Statesman. 
best possible. 

—Chicago Standard. 
Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it. 

—Springfield Republican. 


Each number seems the 


Only 25 Cents, or only $3 a Year. 


BABYLAND. 


Dainty, sweet, and funny—and Baby’s own. 
cents a number, 50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Surpasses all other publications for the Youngest 
Readers. ‘Ten cents a number, $1 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


Five 





The Charming Weekly for Boys and Girls. Seven 
cents a month, 75 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but whieh thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a ‘story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilitigs.”"—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the po life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’’—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin's clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a —— 80 striking and so new 
9 it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 

"ARTON, 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convic- 

tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘‘Physical Education,” ““High- 

er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”"—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 
LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by their Grand-daugh- 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 





This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Capot Longe, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton”? and “Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 


Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 


With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Josern Nerson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has prodaced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor’ East 
‘Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Cart PLoetz. Translated,with extensive additions, 
by WitiiaM H. Truurmenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 

An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which a account has come 
down to us. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By MaturtIn M. Batiov. 12mo, $1 50. 


Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

tters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
Aiscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu. 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
p --4 the first or second week after the money is re- 








Three woman suffrage meetings in Bos- 
ton churches within a single week! So 
the good work goes on. 


4+ 
*e 


We publish this week a summary of the 
laws of Pennsylvania as they relate to 
women. We intend to give similar con- 
densed statements from time to time of the 
laws of other States. They will be found 
to bear out the affirmation of Geo. Wm. 
Curtis, that *‘the legislation is in favor of 
the legislating class.” 

TheWoman Suffrage Bill was killed in the 
N. Y. Assembly May 9, by a vote of 57 ayes 
and 62nays. ‘The bill recognizes the right 
of women to vote, and provides that no 
woman who possesses the qualifications 
for voting which are required of men, and 
who appears before any board of registry 
and expresses a desire to vote at the elec- 
tion wherefor such board is making regis- 
try, shall be refused registration because 
of her sex. The object of the bill, if it 
passed, was to make a test case and have 
the courts decide whether under the pres- 
ent State Constitution of New York wom- 
en have the right to vote. Many who 
voted against the bill said they did so on the 
ground that it wasclearly unconstitutional, 
and that if the question was up on a con- 
stitutional amendment, they should vote in 
favor of the proposition. The Brooklyn 
members voted for the bill, with the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Kelly and Nason, who 
were recorded in the negative, and General 
Heath, who was absent. 
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The surprisingly large vote obtained 
under such adverse circumstances increases 
our regret that Mr. Hamilton Willcox, the 
author of the bill, had not limited its scope 
to municipal and presidential suffrage, so 
as to avoid the legal question of constitu- 
tionality. If the vote of the New York 
Assembly expresses the real opinion of 
its members, a bill thus limited might be- 
come a law, and would give women so 
much political power as to ensure their 
complete enfranchisement in the near fu- 
ture. It is a pity to have the wheels of 
progress thus blocked year after year upon 
a mere technicality. 

a oe 

‘‘An Appeal to the Women of Michigan,” 
is sent out by the Manistee Woman Suf- 
frage Association, signed by S. W. Ellis, 
Lucy T. Stansell and Fannie H. Fowler. 
It calls a ‘*State Suffrage Mass Meeting” 
for the 21st inst.; witha view to forma 
State Association. ‘This is a good and 
timely movement. Michigan has 40,000 
men who voted in favor of an amendment’ 
to give women suffrage ten years ago. It 
has probably a much larger number than 
that now. It has able and excellent wom- 
en not a few, and many of them suffragists. 
Mrs. Fannie Holden Fowler keeps up a 
spirited column in the Manistee Standard, 
and in the White water Register the wom- 
an question is treated in some form every 
week. Michigan is ready for a State so- 
ciety. Success to this new movement! 


_— 
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It happened on Monday of this week 
that a daughter of Gov. Andrew, a niece 
of Wendell Phillips, and a granddaughter 
of the celebrated Dr. Channing, were all 
at one time in the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL intent on suffrage work. ‘Three 
of the ‘*best-descended” women of Boston 
were at the suffrage headquarters, not for 
the first time, and not a remonstrant among 
them. 
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Within three weeks the men of Oregon 
are to vote whether the women of that 
State shall have equal political rights with 
themselves. The very statement of the 
question would seem to require an affirm- 
ative answer. We should fully expect it 
if a majority of men had not been found 
to vote against it in every State when the 
question has been before brought to vote. 
But there is a fair prospect of success in 
Oregon. ‘The question has not been made 
a party one there, and it should not be 
anywhere. It concerns all men alike to 
see to it that equal rights are secured for 
women as for men. Women on both sides 
of the ocean will watch the result in Ore- 
gon with greatest interest. ‘They will feel 
the warmest sympathy with Oregon suf- 
fragists who have tried to prepare the way 
for the advent of this new gospel of good- 
will by fourteen years of ceaseless endeay- 
or. Success to them! 


A circular was sent last week to every 
subscriber of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL in 
Massachusetts, with a request for a con- 
tribution toward the fund now being raised 
to push the work in this State. If each 
subscriber gave a dollar, or even half a 
dollar, it would add a handsome sum to 
the treasury. A larger circular, accom- 
panied with a letter, had been sent a little 
earlier to several well-known suffragists. 
It is possible that some persons may have 
received both. But those who contributed 
on receipt of the first circular are not ex- 
pected to respond to the last one. The 
suffrage work belongs to every suffragist, 
and the more each one can aid it, the soon- 
er it will be accomplished. Pray let a 
cheerful giving put into the hands of the 
trustees the means by which meetings may 
be held, and so much knowledge given, 
that our law-makers may at last dare to 
trust the principle of ‘tthe consent of the 
governed” as applied to women. 
or ee 

Mr. Henry L. Morey, of Ohio, has intro- 
duced in this congress a bill giving to all 
nurses who incurred disability during the 
war the sum of $6 a month. Gen. Grant 
is to receive $20,000 a year, as a retired 
army officer. He had full salary during 
all his time of service. ‘The nurses had 
almost nothing. Now it is bad both ways, 
giving the nurses so little and giving Gen. 
Grant anything more. ‘The one has been 
paid all he ought to have, and the others 
not at all. 
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The Chaffee Co. (Colo.) Times says: 
‘Louisa Alcott is accused of being a wom- 
an suffragist, yet nothing could be further 
from the illogical utterances of the ‘strong- 
minded’ than Miss Alcott’s sweet, simple 
stories of home-life and teachings.” It is 
naturally annoying to the opponents of 
equal rights for women to find women like 
Miss Alcott among the avowed friends of 
the movement. It makes their stock de- 
scriptions of the kind of woman who wants 
to vote seem a little ridiculous. But they 
must make up their minds to the annoy- 
ance. Miss Alcott is a petitioner for the 
right of suffrage, as her mother was before 
her; moreover, she is a contributor to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and has a letter in 
this very number. Her sympathy with a 
just cause in the days of its weakness will 
be a green leaf among her laurels, 
when her life comes to be written. ‘The 
bad logic is with those who see any incon- 
sistency between faithfulness to home du- 
ties and faithfulness to the duties of a cit- 
izen. 





—S 
From Washington Territory we contin- 
ue to receive favorable reports of the 
working of woman suffrage. The Taco- 
ma (W. T.) News publishes a classified 
list of that city’s 1,200 registered voters, 
and the largest under any heading is that 
of ‘“‘housekeepers, 158.” Women are also 
represented in various other callings. Does 
any one believe that the city of ‘Tacoma 
can be otherwise than benetited by hav- 
ing the wishes of 158 home-keepers ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box? The home is 
the bulwark of society, and certainly no 
goodman will regret that the vote and in- 
fluence of the home is doubled in the city 
government. 
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It is often said that woman suffrage 
would divide families. It is assumed that 
if a woman is *‘strong-minded,” and espec- 
ially if she speaks in public, she must 
alienate the affections of her husband, lose 
the love of her friends, and disgust her 
own children with the doctrine she advo- 
sates. Facts are constantly contradicting 
this theory. Here, for instance, is Mrs. 
Livermore, an author, an organizer, a 
wonderfully eloquent speaker, thrilling 
great audiences all over the country,—a 
woman, in short, who makes herself con- 
spicuously useful to humanity in ways ly- 
ing quite outside the conventional “sphere 
of woman.” And here is the Rev. D. P. 
Livermore, not preaching sermons on the 
woman question like those of Dr. Morgan 
Dix, with an additional tinge of bitterness 
from his own experience, but actually 
championing his wife, victoriously refut- 
ing the arguments of the opposition, and 
waging war valiantly against anonymous 
assailants of womankind in the newspa- 
pers far and wide. All this he does with 
a vim, energy and indignation that show 
his heart isinit. What will the **woman’s- 
rights-will-divide-the-home” people say to 
Mr. Livermore? 
— 
PREMIUMS. 
The WOMAN’S JOURNAL will send as a 
premium the Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, by their granddaughter, Anna D.Hal- 
lowell, (price $2,) for one new yearly and 
one six months’ subscriber. Also for one 
new subscriber, Col. Higginson’s ‘*Com- 
-mon-Sense About Women;” also for two 
new subscribers, ‘*The Woman Question in 
Europe,” by Theodore Stanton, price $3 50. 
The WOMAN’S JOURNAL will be sent to 
any subscriber one month on trial for 








twenty-five cents. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the N. 
E. Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, beginning on Monday 
evening,May 26, in ‘Tremont Temple,at 7.30 
o’clock. It will continue in the Meionaon 
‘Tuesday, May 27, morning, afternoon and 
evening, at 10 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

The following will be the order of exer- 
cises : 

Monday Evening, Tremont Temple, 7 P. M. 
Organ Concert by T. P. Ryder. Addresses 
by Lucy Stone, Rev. M. J. Savage, Mary 
A. Livermore, Col. 'T. W. Higginson, Mary 
F. Eastman. 

Tuesday Morning, Meionaon, 10.30 

Report N. E. Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, by Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

From Auxiliary State Societies—Maine : 
Mrs. A. C. Quimby. New Hampshire: 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White. Vermont: Mrs. 
M. L. ‘I’. Hidden. Massachusetts: Lucy 
Stone. Rhode Island: Frederick A. Hinck- 
ley. Emily J. Leonard will report for 
Connecticut, though this last State is not 
auxiliary. Miss Cora Scott Pond will also 
speak. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Meionaon, 2.30. 

Songs and duett by Mr. J. F. Ransom 
and Mrs. Emma C. Ford. Mr. Eben H. 
Bailey, Accompanist. Addresses by Mrs. 
Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, 
Rev.Charles F. Thwing, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, 
Edward M.Winston, Rev. Annie H. Shaw. 


Tuesday Evening, Meionaon, 7.30. 

Rey. J. W. Bashford, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, 

H. B. Blackwell, Rev. Lorenza Haynes. 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 
The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite ina 
Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel and 
Meionaon, ‘Tremont ‘Temple, Wednesday 
evening, May 28, from 5 to 10 P.M. There 
will be a social reunion in the chapel from 
5 to 6 P. M., followed by a supper in the 
Meionaon, with seats at tables, from 6 to 
7 o'clock. Afterwards there will be twen- 
ty speeches of five minutes each in re- 
sponse to toasts, by distinguished woman 
suftragists, with vocal and instrumental 
music. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
Songs by Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Mr. George 
Mandell Taylor, accompanist, and a trio 
consisting of piano,violin, and violoncello 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. P. Moorhouse and 
Miss Georgie Pray. Tickets, including re- 
served seats at the supper-table (limited to 
500), one dollar, for sale at the office of the 
WomAN’S JOURNAL. Gallery tickets, twen- 
ty-five cents. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, Chairman. 
—— —-- eee 
SHE WENT AWAY SORROWFUL. 





Miss Alice E. Freeman, the accomplish- 
ed president of Wellesley College, lately 
related the following incident: A young 
woman came by appointment to the col- 
lege for a private interview with Miss Free- 
man. She desired a college education. ‘To 
that end, she had worked and saved seven- 
ty dollars. Her desire to consult Miss 
Freeman had been to ascertain how far 
she might venture with that sum at Welles- 
ley. But when she found it was only a 
drop to the amount she would need, she 
went away sorrowful because she had not 
great possessions. With her small earn- 
ings, what hope could she have of accu- 
mulating enough to pay her way through 
Wellesley, or Vassar, or Smith, or through 
the Harvard Annex? Miss Freeman told 
touchingly of the disappointment felt by 
many aspiring young women whose means 
are too small to cover the expense of col- 
lege study, and whose opportunities to ac- 
quire are also limited. 

Undoubtedly this is the case with many 
women. But there are colleges where a 
woman with seventy dollars, and good 
health, can make her way, complete the full 
course, hold a good rank, and win her de- 
gree. 

The young man who said he had not 
much money with which to set up house- 
keeping and support a wife, won the heart 
of the father of the hoped-for bride, when 
he added, ‘but Lam chuck full of day’s 
works.” So the woman who is willing and 
able to work as well as study, will be quite 
sure to win. One student of Boston Uni- 
versity waited on the tables of a restaurant 
three hours a day. This paid her board 
and lodging. Another did copying. One, 
a good printer, set type between times and 
during vacations, and so paid her bills. 

But perhaps the best arrangement for 
women of limited means is made at Ober- 
lin. There is a large building conveniently 
adapted to the purpose, where young wom- 
en students have rooms and board them- 
selves. They do their own washing, iron- 
ing, and cooking, thus saving all but the 
first cost of the food. There is a matron 
who is the good housemother, and under 
her sheltering wing these students have a 
sense of homelikeness, while they study 
and work. 





One woman went to Oberlin with just 


seventy dollars. If her money was scanty, 
her health and courage were abundant. 
She cooked, washed and ironed for herself, 
and worked at odds and ends, by which 
she got a little money. She taught classes 
in the preparatory: department in term- 
time, and country schools during vaca- 
tions. She took the full college course, 
graduated with honor and with good 
health, got her degree, and has now a life 
all the more useful for her experience in 
college. Her food had not cost her more 
than fifty cents a week. It consisted of 
potatoes, rice, beans, milk, eggs, salt fish 
of various kinds, and bread, which she 
knew how to make. She had always the 
sauce of a good appetite. Her clothes 
were simple, and did duty as long as pos- 
sible. 

The young woman who has seventy dol- 
lars, with health and cowrage enough to 
accept simple food, and to wear plain 
clothes, may go to Boston University, or 
to Oberlin, with a fair prospect of winning 
her diploma. ‘All things are possible to 
him that wills.” L. 8. 
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JURY-WOMEN. 





The Seattle papers, Washington Terri- 
tory, report the doings of the “district 
court,” held in that place for the April 
term. The grand jury as finally impan- 
elled contains six women. 

Before the jurors were sworn, J. C. 
Haines, as attorney for Henry W. Hull, R. 
Howard and William Stafford, challenged 
Louisa Denny, Lucinda D. Jacobs, Caro- 
line Maddocks and Emma W. Wood, on 
the ground that they were not competent 
jurors, not being householders. He cited 
Judge Greene’s former interpretation of a 
law, i. e., that a householder, as contem- 
plated by the statute, is the head of the 
family. He argued that the four jurors 
challenged, being married women living 
with their husbands, could not be consider- 
ed heads of families. He further challeng- 
ed Louisa Denny, Lucinda D. Jacobs, Caro- 
line Maddocks, Emma W. Wood, Laura E. 
Hall, and Margaret J. Pontious. ‘This 
challenge was based on the ground that 
the Constitution, in providing that ‘no 
person shall be held to answer for a eapi- 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury,” ete., contemplated a grand jury 
composed of citizens, or rather of men, as 
being the only citizens known to the fram- 
ers of the Constitution. Mr. Haines claim- 
ed that the Legislature of Washington Ter- 
ritory had no right to pass laws extending 
citizenship in violation of the organic law; 
and further, that women are not citizens 
within the scope of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McNaught, as attorney for McGee, 
Lester, and Pritchard, made the same ob- 
jections to thejurors named. The challen- 
ges were instantly disallowed by Judge 
Greene, and exceptions were taken by the 
attorneys. 

The Judge then delivered the charge to 
the jury, which began “Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Grand Jury.” It was an able 
address, creditable to the judge and valu- 
able to the jurors. 

On the 24th ult., the Grand Jury having 
finished its labors, handed the report to 
the Judge. 

They had had under consideration thirty- 
seven cases, returned true bills in twenty- 
eight cases, and ignored nine. 

One case was of a man spending money 
belonging to his wife at the gambling- 
table. She washed for and gave him money 
to buy washing-machines, to set him up in 
business. She sued the saloon-keeper and 
got her money, $259 50, all she claimed. 
Everything seems to have been done de- 
cently and in order, and none the less so 
because women were jurors. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CHURCHES. 


A very important movement for woman 
suffrage is going on among the churches 
of Boston. Miss Cora Scott Pond has 
been cordially welcomed by a number of 
eminent clergymen who, in several cases, 


tion of the subject to their church mem- 
bers and have presided over the meetings. 

At the Broadway Universalist Church 
in South Boston, Henry B. Blackwell 
spoke, last Sunday evening, May 11, on 
the ‘*‘Religious Aspects of the Woman 
Suffrage Question.” 

The peculiarity of the Hebrew and 
Christian religions, in which they differ 
from others, is their affirmation of the 
equality of women. In the original ac- 
count of the creation, in Genesis, we are 
told that God made man in His own image, 
male and female, and gave them dominion. 
Under the theocracy, the Supreme Being 
is represented as appointing Deborah, a 
married woman, the wife of Lapidoth, to 
be judge and law-giver over His chosen 
people and leader of its army. The deca- 
logue gives one and the same code of mor- 
als for both sexes. Under the Christian 
dispensation Christ is represented as born 
of a virgin mother, and as especially the 
friend and consoler of women. He affirm- 
ed the same obligations of morals for both 
sexes. Wherever the Christian religion 





has |prevailed, woman has received a re- 


have opened their vestries for a presenta-- 





spect and regard which heathen nations 
do not accord her. As civilization ad- 
vances, women become educated and free. 
In every form of social activity, in society, 
industry, charity, reform and education, 
woman is taking a more and more active 
part. There can be no question but she 
will become an equal power in the State, 
and that a government of men and wom- 
en will be the final outcome of the Chris- 
tian idea of equal rights and duties for all. 


Dr. Salome Merritt presented the claims 
of school suffrage upon women, as a relig- 
ous duty not to be evaded or overlooked, 
A petition for municipal woman suffrage 
received numerous signatures. 


A very successful and earnest union 
meeting of the members of four evangeli- 
eal churches of South Boston, to consider 
the religious and moral bearings of wom- 
an suffrage, was held at the Phillips 
Church,Monday evening,May 12. Rev.F.E. 
Clark presided and opened the meeting by 
reading from the Book of Judges the story 
of Deborah. Henry B. Blackwell claimed 
suffrage for women as a duty to the State 
and to society, which was absolutely nec- 
essary in order to promote peace, purity, 
temperance, economy and good order. 
The history of all races and ages showed 
that just in proportion as true civilization 
prevailed, liberty and opportunity were 
accorded to woman. 

Miss E. 8. 'Tobey spoke with great fer- 
vor and eloquence in behalf of the exer- 
cise of school suffrage by woman, and the 
responsibility that rests upon her. She 
pleaded with women to exercise the right 
as a duty, in the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the public good. Rev. M. M. 
Wright gave his hearty endorsement to 
the views advanced by the other speakers. 
He was no new convert, but felt more 
deeply than ever before the need of wom- 
an’s co-operation in government. He ten- 
dered a cordial invitation to Miss 'Tobey to 
speak in his pulpit. 


On Wednesday evening, May 14, in the 
absence of the Rev. E. E. Hale, his assis- 
tant, J. Stilman Smith, presided at a pub- 
lic meeting in the South Congregational 
Church, “to promote the welfare of the 
public schools,” and interest women in 
the school suffrage question. The Rev. 
George H. Young, Hon. CharlesW. Slack, 
and the Rev. N. A. J. Patterson, of the 
Roxbury District, spoke upon the subject 
of the evening, and a brief explanation of 
the mysteries of the mode of registering 
was given by one of the ladies present. 


i i B. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 


The approach of the Presidential elec- 
tion makes it worth while to consider the 
relations of the woman suffrage cause to 
this and to all political questions. How 
shall those who consider impartial suffrage 
irrespective of sex the most important of 
all political issues stand affected to parties 
and to candidates? 

Parties, as now constituted, represent 
classes, not principles. In the North the 
Republicans comprise a large majority of 
Americans, while the Democrats comprise 
a minority of Americans, with a large ma- 


jority of men of foreign birth and their im- 


mediate descendants. In the South the Re- 
publicans comprise the colored men,with a 
small minority of whites, while the Demo- 
crats comprise the great body of white 
men. ‘These classes North and South are 
separated by differences of character, hab- 
it, taste, occupation, property, and social 
position--differences which it may take cen- 
turies to eradicate, and which prevent fu- 
sion upon abstract questions. Even on an 
issue of mere political economy like the 
tariff, these class divisions are felt. The 
manufacturing East indeed is strongly for 
protection, while the agricultural West and 
South are strongly against it. But there 
is enough agricultural and commercial in- 
terest in the East for free trade, and enough 
manufacturing interest in the South and 
West for protection, to prevent a geograph- 
i¢al division even on this issue. Moreover, 
when it comes to the point, the American 
tariff-reformers will not join the Irish tar- 
iff-reformers under the Butler banner, nor 
will the Georgia mill-owners join the col- 
ored Republicans for protection under the 
flag of Mahone. How much more difii- 
cult is it for a moral question like woman 
suffrage or temperance to divide these em- 
battled classes and sections! 

Evidently, therefore, the advocates of all 
reforms will be obliged to work more and 
more irrespective of party. They will have 
to form temporary and exceptional com- 
binations upon candidates favorable to 
their principles, and thus make them- 
selves felt as a balance of power inside 
their parties in the choice of individual 
legislators. Occasionally, in a town or 
county or even State, local or personal 
questions may break party lines. But these 
lines will soon reappear when the personal 
or local issue is dec ided. 

In view of this natural and apparently 
permanent stratification of parties upon 
class lines, it is not for the interest of 
woman suffrage to take sides in presiden- 
tial elections either with Republicans or 
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Democrats as:tich. But it is for its inter- 
est to help or oppose individual candidates 
for the Legislature or for Congress, just as 
fast and as far as the sentiments and opin- 
ions of individual suffragists will permit. 
Of course considerations of personal integ- 
rity and fitness must have due weight. Nor 
ean individual suffragists be combined in 
absolute unity of action. But in a general 
way suffragists must:and will learn to pre- 
fer suffragists for positions where their 
question will be promoted or retarded by 
the action of the official. H. B. B. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





LAURA GIDDINGS JULIAN. 

The death of Mrs. Laura Giddings Julian, 
wife of Hon. Geo. W. Julian, which oc- 
curred on the 3lst of March, must have 
awakened the sincerest sorrow among those 
who had the good fortune to know her. 
Sbe was the younger daughter of Hon. 
Joshua R. Giddings, and was born in Jef- 
ferson, Ohio, on the 19th of May, 1839. 
Her early life was spent under the guid- 
ing hand and inspiring influence of her 
distinguished father, whose qualities she 
largely inherited. For a time she was a 
student at Oberlin College and afterwards 
at Antioch, but owing to failing health, 
was obliged to leave her school-work un- 
finished. She was the favorite child of 
her father, and during the later years of 
his public career in Washington was his 
devoted companion and care-taker, while 
at the same time greatly enjoying society 
and life in that city. She was also with 
him in Montreal during part of his service 
as Consul General to Canada. 

She was married to Hon. Geo. W. Julian 
on the 3lst day of December, 1863, and 
from that time forth lavished upon him all 
that charming tenderness and devotion 
which she had bestowed upon her father 
in his declining years, and which were the 
delight and admiration of all observers. 
She fully entered into all her husband's 
plans and ambitions, and for his sake 
cheerfully surrendered the pleasures of 
social life, in which she was so naturally 
fitted to shine, that she might make com- 
mon cause with him in his arduous labors 
during the exciting period of the war and 
the agitation of the questions which fol- 
lowed it. No one but himself can ever 
know the inestimable value of her counsel 
and assistance. 

On his retirement from Congress in 1871, 
his life became much less political and far 
more domestic and literary. Perhaps the 
most delightful part of her married life 
was spent in Irvington, to which place 
they removed in 1873, since which time 
she has been her husband’s constant com- 
panion and helper in everything touching 
his welfare and that of the family, as well 
as in his literary labors. Her devotion to 
him and her two children has been abso- 
lute. It was not only her happiness to 
forget herself totally in loving and serving 
them, but it became a sort of felicity. She 
asked nothing more, because her marriage 
was perfect, and her supreme delight was 
in the discharge of her duties in the little 
kingdom of which she was the queen. She 
had no enemies. Coldness or hostility 
melted away in the sunshine of her sweet 
face and the loving accent of her words. 
There was the rarest and most enthralling 
charm about her personality. She had the 
figure and mien of a princess, with the 
simplicity and kindliness of a little child,—- 

“A countenance on which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet, 
Continual comfort given by looks, 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 

In her religious sympathies and associ- 
ations she was Unitarian, but she was 
wholly undogmatic. Her religion was a 
life. She believed that,— 

“To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 

But her gifts were not moral and spirit- 
ual merely, but intellectual as well. With 
less self-forgetfulness and more personal 
assertion she might have had a literary 
career, of which her letters for the press 
while in Washington gave promise. With 
her strong interest in the anti-slavery 
movement and the enfranchisement of 
woman, constantly stimulated by her in- 
timate relations with her father and hus- 
band, she might easily have reached a 
conspicuous position in the work of re- 
form; but she seemed to feel that her 
mission was the service of others. She 
possessed the divine gift of sacrifice. She 
had a genius for goodness, and no desire 
whatever for any form of personal display 
or distinction. And yet, in thus making 
herself a “cup of strength” to others, she 
has performed a great, though unrecog- 
nized, service for humanity. She has 
struggled, and not in vain, for the eman- 
cipation of woman and the slave, and un- 
consciously woven the story of her life 
into the history of our country during its 
grandest epoch. The beauty and benig- 
nity of such a life are the sure prophecy 
of its continuance, while it adds another 
name to 


“The choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better for their presence; live 








In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, m scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self.” 


Mrs. Julian died suddenly, of heart-dis- 
ease, which she inherited from her father, 
and most unfortunately her husband was 
absent in Washington, where the distress- 
ing event was made known to him by tel- 
egram. ‘This is the last of a series of sor- 
rows which have decimated his household 
and darkened his life; and it is the saddest 
of all, for it has come in his old age, and 
in the decline of health, when he will need, 
more than ever before, the sympathy and 
devotedness of the wife he so perfectly 
idolized. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Anniversary Meetings, May 26 and 27. 

N. E. Woman Suffrage Festival, May 28. 
Secure your tickets. 

We have still a few copies of the able 
reply of Rev. D. P. Livermore to the re- 
monstrants. 

With the May number The Art Amateur 
has been introduced into England,after the 
manner of Harper’s and the Century. 

Johns Hopkins University has added an 
archeological society to its many special 
features. 

It is said two Englishwomen have been 
travelling through Switzerland on what is 
called a sociable tricycle, and are to make 
a tour through France in the same way. 

The catalogue of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., shows a total atten- 
dance of 385 students, of whom 64 are la- 
dies. 

Mrs. Louisa Boddy, of Southern Oregon, 
will at last get relief for damages to her 
property during the Modoe war. The Sen- 
ate has passed the House bill to reimburse 
her with $5,400. 

The women in most of the wards in Den- 
ver turned out well to the school meeting. 
One ward in North Denver gave a major- 
ity of women overthe men. ‘These things 
will set themselves to rights as time goes. 

— Queen Bee. 

Suffragists from all the New England 
States are expected at the Annual Meeting, 
notice of which appears elsewhere in these 


columns. All will be welcome. There 
should be a crowded meeting. All who 


mean to have tickets for the Suffrage So- 
ciable should apply early. 

Rev. Robert Collyer was very warmly 
greeted by Mrs. Howe and others of his 
old friends at the close of his service in 
James Freeman Clarke’s church, on Sun- 
day last. The Young Men’s Christian Un- 
ion Hall could not hold the people who 
came, 

An article by Charles F. Thwing on 
“Gifts to Colleges and Universities,” pub- 
lished in the Bay State Monthly, states that 
the amount contributed to college and uni- 
versity education in the United States dur- 
ing the past ten years is $35,622,000, and 
since 1848 the total amount given has not 
been less than $50,000,000. 

Very pleasant was the May-day sale and 
entertainment given by the Boston La- 
dies’ Association in aid of the Gould Me- 
morial Home in Rome, Italy. It was given 
in a beautiful suite of rooms at the Ven- 
dome,during the day and evening of May 1. 
The committee in charge consisted of Mrs. 
Frederick 'T. Gray, Mrs. David P. Kimball, 
Mrs. Walter Baker, and Miss Meta TT’. Wil- 
son. 

A woman who once made a conspicuous 
figure in the business world has just died 
at Rossville, on Staten Island. Her name 
was Martha O’Donnell, and she was about 
fifty years old. For thirty years she was 
one of the largest produce dealers and the 
greatest female operator in Washington 
Market, New York, and one of the noted 
people of that locality. She made a large 
fortune in the business, and reluctantly re- 
tired some time since on account of her 
health. 

Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, IIl., is W. 
C. T. U. Superintendent of temperance 
work among persons of foreign birth in 
that State. She has issued a manual of 
statistics to be used in trying to enlist our 
naturalized citizens against the use and 
sale of liquor. Among other significant 
facts and figures are the following from 
the U. 8. Census for 1880: ‘Total number 
of men engaged in saloon business, 67,153 ; 
total number of women, 1,308. ‘The ma- 
jority are of foreign parentage. More 
than ninety-eight per cent. are men; less 
than two per cent. are women. 

An excellent movement is now in prog- 
ress in Chicago for procuring good food at 
cheaper rates for working women. Miss 
N. E. Rice, Bishop Fallows, the Rev. Flor- 
ence Kallock, and others are arranging for 
a meeting at Central Music Hall, at which 
to submit their plans to the people. Mean- 
while any persons interested in the pro- 
posed plan can communicate with the Rev. 
Florence Kallock, at Englewood, or Miss 
N. E. Rice, Chicago. 

Three women delegates sat in the State 
Greenback Convention at Kalamazoo, Mich- 





igan, with voting power— Mrs. Martha 








Strickland, of St. Johns, Miss Nellie Walk- 
er and Miss Fowler, of Manistee. Miss 
Walker is Recording Secretary of the Man- 
istee Woman Suffrage Association. Col. 
Fowler, of the Committee on Resolutions, 
introduced a woman-suffrage plank. It 
was submitted to the Convention in a mi- 
nority report and almost unanimously ad- 
opted on a rising vote, only four forlorn 
men opposing it. 

Mrs. Jared Crandall, one of the three 
women who have charge of Government 
lighthouses, is stationed at the important 
post at Watch Hill. Her husband former- 
ly kept the lighthouse. At his death, six 
years since, she was retained by the Gov- 
ernment. Nine lights are visible from 
Watch Hill, the most important being 
Beavertail, Montauk, Block Island, Ston- 
ington, Little Gull, New London, and the 
light-ship at the entrance of the Sound. 
Mrs. Crandall has six daughters. Her 
house is connected with the tower. She 
cleans the immense lenses of the light dur- 
ing the day; at sundown she lights the 
lamp; at sunrise she mounts the spiral 
steps and puts it out. She receives $600 a 
year salary. 

A unique contribution to the history of 
the war in Egypt in 1882, will appear in 
the June Century. It is the diary of a 
young daughter of Gen. Stone, Chief of 
the Khédival staff (who himself contributes 
an introductory note, in which he sharply 
criticises the British for the precipitancy 
of the bombardment of Alexandria). The 
family of Gen. Stone were in Cairo during 
the bombardment, and were in constant 
danger of massacre by the Arabs, from 
which the tact and courage of Mrs. Stone 
alone delivered them, her husband being on 
duty at Alexandria. 

‘The annnal report of the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Florence sets forth the 
work of the last year ina way to make 
evident the value of the organization, which 
has now continued twenty-one years. Rev. 
W. H. and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer have 
charge of the society. The report says: 
**As to the matter of Sunday discourses, 
probably no Society in the State has been 
favored with topics so rich and varied, or 
so ably treated, as those which Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer have given, during the past 
year, from our platform.” The masculine 
and the feminine find expression in this 
Society, and there are equal rights among 
all the members. 
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For standard books in cheap editions visit H. 
L. Hastings’ bookstore, 47 Cornhill. 


Florence Darning Silk 


SOFT FINISH. 




















PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
Repairs on Silk or Woolen Stockings 


and Undergarments. 


Woolen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 
longer, and are free from the disagreeab'e bunches 
caused by the use of wool yarns for mending pu ses, 

In buying NEW Hosiery, of whatever material, Ladies 
will greatly increase its durability by “running” the 
beels and toes with FLORENCE DARNING SILK, 

This process by reason of the softand pliable nature 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
SOLD RY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS 

Our latest Book on Knitting (No, 5), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





Good News for the Ladies. 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


Bates Waist 


(A perfect substitute 
for Corsets.) 


$1 75. 





Jersey-fitting Under 
Garments in Silk,Wool 
Merino and Gauze, 
made to order. 


Ideal Underwear. 


MISS BATES, 
47 Winter Street. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


Send six cents tor postage and 
A PRIZ receive free, ocony box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me. 








Boston. Mass. 











JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 





BUY YOUR CARPETS DIREO 
OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 





For the next THIRTY DAYS we shall continue our 
Sale of a SPECIAL LINE of our STANDARD 
GOODS at the following prices: 


Roval Velivets, - - - . $125 
5-Frame Body Brussels. - 115 
Tapestries, - - 65 and 75 cts. 


3-Plys, - - 
Ex-Superfines., - 


$t OO 
65 and 75 cts. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 and 527 Washington Street, Boston. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 

% the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 

and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 

¢ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measuretaken around waist, outeide of dress- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address, 








inches, printed on fine, heavy music paper. 
Address, 


USIC GIVEN AWAY |! "Sq 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music Books and Musical Instruments in every family 
s having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 10 cts, to pay postage and wrapping, send free Five 
Complete Pieces of the very latest popular Vocal and In 





strumental Music, full size 11% x 13 
he above is worth $2.00 at retail, order at once. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884........-ceeeeeeee 
TABDIICIOD «2.0 ccccccccccccccccccoccccccccsceoce 


Surplus, Including Capital..............- 


1 WOMEN 


occ ceccevcccccscccccccccccccces $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


Seager aaa SO $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° - - 


BOSTON. 





New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTULY MAGAZINE 
DeEvoTED TO ScIENCE AND ART IN THE HomME, 
Hovusreno_p Economies, Hygiene AND HEALTH, 
Decorations, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EvENING Home Tatks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTHER’s PoRTFOLIO’’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing TuovGnuts;” “Tue Home Liprary,” ete. 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
er, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
torrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. E. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 
Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
265 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah; Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 















prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

4 for Embroldery. 
j New Outfit, Full 
f) instructions for 
G stamping on_ Felt, 
Satin, Plush, &c., so 

\> ————_—mmoms it Will not rub. 
(1) 8G Patterns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
—r-A “ Ribbon Embroidery, Boguets, Sprigs, Fige 
ures for flts, Vines, Outlines 

4c. Box powder, distributor .ca e and 

Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 
500 ofour choicest designs and 60 Alpha- 
bets, including e Owl, The Greena- 


ider’s eb Alphabets, 


1 
° $1.00. Sample Book and instruc- 
tions30e. Our 0.2 dutht, price $2.00, 
contains allabove and 20 Ex Patterns 


of roses, dai: olden oe 
th 


dc. trarin Saaz enats onan Stay tar Sos 
b e338 enough in one m uy 
. E P. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A BIRD’S SONG. 


BY ELIZA R. SAWYER. 





Up to the sky 'mid its pearl and azure 
A bird’s wings urgently stray, 

But the thrill of his song falls earthward 
As he speeds in his rapture away. 


Doth the flush of the sunset lure him? 
Doth he seek, ’mid the azure and pearl, 
To feed some unsatisfied longing 
Where clouds their banners unfurl? 


From the sky calls the singer exultant, 
Where he soars with rapture in light, 

Far down through the sun-burdened spaces 
To earth, growing grey with the night. 


Low down to the earth in the tree-tops 
His mates are trilling their lays, 

But he flings his song from cloud-land, 
And floods the world with his praise. 


He sings, and many tender, sweet voices— 
Hum of fledglings and clear note of bird,— 
Rise on the wings of the zephyrs, 
And call back as his carol is heard. 


But his note is the dominant glory— 
The soulful and masterly tone; 

And he, frail songster away in the azure, 
All harmony leads with his own. 


Had he staid with his mates in the meadow, 
As content as they and at reat, 

No song from the clouds would have wakened 
Each singer to his swecteat and best. 


Now nearer and far-off orchestral 
The music that rises and floats, 

Still led by the singer triumphant, 
Pouring 'mid the clouds his glad notes. 


Swift bird with thy arrogant pinion, 
And thy song at the very gate 

Of heaven, at whose outermost portal 
Thou dost thrill, and tremble and wait, 


Thou art a type of the souls that, heaven-called, 
By deed and endeavor and voice 

Have traced out life’s lofty ideals, 
And atirred the world to their choice. 


+++ 
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THE WANDERER, 





BY MME. MODJESKA. 





Upon a mountain’s height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 
And to my curious ear this lonely thing 
Ever a song of vcean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came this shell upon the mountain height? 
Ah, who can say 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Whether there cast when oceans swept the land 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the Day? 


Strange, was it not? far from its native sea, 
One song it sang— 

Sang of the mighty mysteries of the tide— 

Sang of the awful, vast, profound and wide— 
Softly with echoes of the ocean rang. 

And, as the shell upon the mountain’s height 
Sings of the sea, 

So do I ever, leagues and leagues away, 

So do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home—sing, O my home, of thee! 
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THE TRODDEN VIOLET. 
S. Vv. M. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





A violet in the morning dew, 

With sunshine meiting in its spheres, 
Whose honey all the wild bees knew, 
And birds and breezes, happy crew— 
A violet in the morning dew 

Was like her in the early years. 

A violet trodden under foot, 

Its breath with piercing perfume rife, 
The birds and bees and breezes mute, 
And only tears about the root— 

A violet trodden under foot 

Was like her in her later life. 


Sweetness past telling did she shed, 
When day by day brought darker dole; 
And sorrows with a heavy tread 
Crushed her and bruised thé lovely head— 
Sweetness past telling did she shed, 
As the bruised violet sheds its soul. 


So was the spikenard bruised and crushed, 
And so the precious ointment filled 
With odor that about it gushed 
As if, within, whole gardens blushed— 
So was the spikenard bruised and crushed 
That over the Lord’s feet was spilled, 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
——__—— oo — 


AT THE WOOL-PIOKING. 


BY SHERWOOD BONNER. 








‘‘Good evenin’, Mis’ Hornish.” 

““Why, is that you, Mis’ Manly? Come 
in, won’t you? I wouldn't a-knowed you, 
but for your voice, seein’ as your bonnet is 
so fur over your face, an’ this ham a-fryin’ 
does make sech fumes around my head.” 

‘Mis’ Manly” stood in the doorway. It 
was dusk. She wore a long gray bonnet 
of the kind known as *‘Shaker,” with a vol- 
uminous skirt that wrapped her figure like 
a comfortable mantle. If you could have 
peeped like a star within that bonnet, you 
would have seen a very tired, worn face, 
and eyes that looked with something like 
envy into the comfortable kitchen where 
Mis’ Hornish was frying bacon for ‘‘his” 
supper. (In this Western Country, the 
shy matrons always speak of their hus- 
bands as ‘*he.”’) 

“It’s so late I can’t stop,” said Mis’ Man- 
ly. ‘I just dropped round to say I was 
tryin’ to git up a wool-pickin’ for to-mor- 
row, an’ to see if you an’ Deb would come.” 

Debby Hornish was busy at the ironing- 
table, pressing out a white dress with an 
overskirt and three ruffles ; but she stopped 
a moment, pushing back the little black 
rings of hair from her rosy brow, to say,— 

“Why, Mis’ Manly, what a pity! Id 
have helped you with all the pleasure in 
life; but there’s the picnic! Whatever 





possessed you to have the wool-pickin’ the 
same day?” 

‘Aint it just my luck?” cried the widow. 
You see, I’ve been kind 0’ slack about my 
wool; and yestiddy mornin’ Mr. Simlins 
said if I'd haveit ready agin Thursday, 
that he'd take it into Mulkytown an’ sell it 
for me. It's the only chance I'll get to 
send it off; and woolis up now to fifty 
cents in money, and fifty-five in trade; so 1 
just felt as if I must get it out to-morrow, 
come what might.” 

‘*How many have promised to come?” 

‘Well, you see, this picnic spoils every- 
thing. I could a-got fifteen or twenty, and 
we could a-finished it up before noon. But 
everybody was plum crazy about this pic- 
nic. I aint got the promise of more'‘n five 
ladies, an’ you know that aint no show at 
all to pick out the wool of twelve sheep; 
an’ it seems like my sheep was always the 
dirtiest sheep—an’ the fondest o’ brambles 
and brier-hedges—of any in the country.” 

Here Mis’ Manly let a few tears fail; 
mild as the rain of a drizzling day, and 
quite as depressing. 

‘It is too bad for anything!” cried Mrs. 
Hornish, with hearty sympathy. “I'll 
come over, of course; but Deb, you know, 
couldn't give up the picnic.” 

“Law no, it couldn't be expected; I’m 
powerful glad to have you. You'll come 
early, won't you?” 

“Pll be bound that I get over before you 
have your dishes done up,” said Mrs. Horn- 
ish, with a jolly laugh. 

The Widow Manly took her sad face 
home; the supper was dished; ‘the’ came 
in from the wheat-tield; and the white 
dress was finished and fluted; but some- 
how Debby Hornish did not feel quite hap- 
py: 

‘‘She did look so pitiful,” she thought, 
recalling the pinched little face under the 
sun-bonnet. ‘I should have been so glad 
to have helped her.” 

In truth, the-poor, complaining little 
woman needed help a good many times in 
the course of the year. ‘‘He” had been 
killed in a mill where he worked some five 
years before, leaving to his wife four chil- 
dren, a small farm, a few sheep, and a 
cow; all of which she managed as well as 
her load of fears, agitations, and chills al- 
lowed. They all had chills, poor things ; 
they had given up the doctor as a vain lux- 
ury, but they bought quinine and calomel 
by the pound, and worked on dismally be- 
tween the shakes. A wool-picking was 
one of the hardest ‘‘chores” of the year. 

Are there any of my city-bred young 
folks who don’t know what a wool-picking 
is? It is acareful picking over of the wool 
after it has been sheared, to free it from 
burrs, brambles, berries, Spanish-needles, 
dry mud, and dead insects that a lively 
sheep will collect in his rambles through 
the world. Further north the sheep are 
taken to a sparkling, running stream, and 
well washed before they are clipped; but 
in the stagnant, coffee-colored creeks of 
the West this would bea useless ceremony. 

**Not half-a-dozen in the country to help 
that foolish little woman,” thought Deb, 
wrathfully; **why couldn't she have had 
her wool-pickin’ a week ago?” 

At any other time there would have been 
no lack of neighbors to help the widow in 
her need; but everybody was taken up 
with the picnic. Inthe hard work-a-day 
life of these people, few pleasures arise ; 
and in all the farm-houses through the Six- 
mile and the Nine-mile Prairie this picnic 
had been talked about for a month of Sun- 
days. 

They were going in buggies, wagons, 
and on foot; were to fishin Big-Muddy 
Creek, to gather wild roses and blackber- 
ries; to light a fire in the ‘‘timber”—so 
they call the wooded portions of the flat 
country—and make hot coffee for dinaer: 
and dance under the trees after the rising 
of the big yellow moon. Beyond all these 
attractions for Debby there was one yet 
more powerful; young Mr. Thing—Hiram 
Thing—was to be there. Now Deb was 
sixteen, and to her thinking, Hiram was 
an interesting youth. 

In fact, everybody had a good word for 
Mr. Thing. He hada lovely farm, to be- 
gin with. His sheep sheared ten pounds to 
the fleece; his wheat averaged thirty bush- 
els to the acre. He had a nice house; and 
since his mother’s death only his crippled 
little sister Jessy to take cure of it. It 
was plain to all the gossips in the country 
that he needed a wife. And all the girls 
liked him. Alice Preston, with her bright 
black eyes; Betty Browning, who could 
tnrn out such a loaf of bread as couldn’t 
be equalled in Perry County; Christy 
Wicker, the shy Swiss girl; they would 
all be casting a line in Big Muddy and 
smiling on Hiram Thing. Deb's very exis- 
tence would bé forgotten—so Deb thought 
—unless she should he there in the white 
dress with the fluted ruffles. 

She sat out on the porch looking up to 
the sweet silent stars and thought it over. 
In the sitting-room her father dozed in his 
chair, with a newspaper over his face to 
keep off the night-moths and the stray flies 
phat were sleepily sticking to the ceiling; 











her mother nodded over “his” half-darned 
stocking. ‘The work for the day was done. 
Nothing between Deb and her conscience. 

She sat there so long and was so still, 
that finally her mother roused herself to 
eall, **Why, Debby, child! why don’t you 
come.in? Have your wits gone a-wool- 
gatherin’ ?” 

‘*That’s just it, mother!” cried Deb, with 
a laugh, though she brushed something 
warm from her eyes as she spoke. *“‘I’ve 
just about concluded to give up the picnic 
and go to the wool-pickin’.” 

‘Debby Hornish! I thought your heart 
was plum set on the picnic.” 

“So I thought myself; but it’s a little 
more set on helpin’ Mis’ Manly git her 
wool out. She is such a shif'less little crit- 
ter. An’ it’ll be a real misfortune for her 
if she don’t sell her wool for a good price. 
So I'll just go along and bear my bob with 
the rest of you. Andif you don’t mind, 
mother, I'll take over the cakes and 
things I baked for the picnic.” 

‘That's a good plan, honey, for [reckon 
she won't have much of a dinner.” 

By ‘*‘sun-up” the next morning Deb and 
her mother were off. As they reached 
Mrs. Manly’s gate, a buggy whirled up in 
a cloud of dust. A voice called, ‘Deb! 
Debby Hornish!” 

“Well! well!” cried Mrs. Hornish, ‘if 
there aint Hiram and Jessy Thing!” 

“Why aint you on your way to the pic- 
nic, Deb?” cried the young girl in the bug- 
gy: 

“Oh! you know wool-pickin’ is such 
fun,” said Deb, with a droll look, “I 
couldn’t resist comin’ over and lendin’ a 
hand.” 

“Well, you girls are crazy,” said Mr. 
Thing, jumping out of the buggy; ‘‘here’s 
Jessy, nothin’ would do but that she must 
come to the wool-pickin’.” 

**That’s natural enough, brother. I never 
did want to go to the picnic much. What 
could I do on my crutches amongst a lot of 
lively young folks? I should just a’ been 
adrag on you. But I can pick wool with 
anybody, so here am. It’s different, how- 
ever, with Deb.” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” cried Mr. Thing, eagerly, 
‘and now, Miss Deb, do let me persuade 
you to change your mind. You see I 
haven't any company now that sis has de- 
serted me. I'll be proud if you'll let me 
drive you to the picnic, and keep company 
with you to-day.” 

Poor Deb! how handsome he looked as 
he stood there twisting his fingers in the 
horse’s mane. ‘Tall and slim, his eyes as 
blue as his calico shirt, and dancing with 
fun under his wide straw hat. How nice, 
this warm day, to drive along the waving 
wheat-fields, meeting the breeze as it ruf- 
fled the young corn; to fish under the 
shade of a cotton-wood tree. Much, much 
better than to sit in a stuffy room, picking 
brambles out of wool. 

“Do go,” urged Jessy; ‘tyou know I'm 
as good as two at wool-pickin’.”’ 

Whether young Mr. Thing’s smile was 
too confident, or Deb’s own heart re- 
proached her, [ know not; but at any rate 
she said resolutely,— 

“T'll run a race with you in wool-pickin’, 
Jessy Thing, an’ that’s all there is of that.” 

In the Widow Manly’s house there were 
two rooms. One the kitchen, dining and 
“company” room with two beds in the 
corner; the other a sleeping-room for the 
widow and her children. It was here, too, 
that she retired to weep over her miseries ; 


a solace necessary only too often. 


By the time they had fairly got to work, 
four more were added to the party, grand- 
mothers all too old to care for picnics. 
“Grandma Bixby” took the lead; she was 
as spry as a girl, and said she was a hun- 
dred years old. Mrs. Higgins, noted for 
having survived three congestive chills; 
Mrs. Harte, doubled up with the rheuma- 
tism; and a funny little old woman who 
had fifteen children, and was nicknamed 
**Dame Thumb” by her boys, made up the 
party. A great heap of wool was piled up 
in the middle of the floor. They sat round 
it, and peeped at each other over the top 
of the pile, as people do at dinner-parties 
over the épergne. 

“I'm afraid, ladies, that my wool is 
dreadful dirty,” said the Widow Manly, 
with a depressed air. 

‘Why, Mrs. Manly,” cried Jessy Thing. 
gaily, ‘‘what would you do if your sheep 
were like some I read of the other day, 
out in Colorado? Why, in the time of 
drought their fleeces get full of dust; then 
the wind blows the grass-seeds into the 
wool, and when the rain comes, the seeds 
sprout, and after a while the sheep strut 
around with the green grass growing on 
their backs.” 

All heads turned to look at Jessie. No 
one spoke. But after a long silence Dame 
Thumb said,— 

‘Jessy Thing, you're jokin’, aint you?” 

‘“*T declare I read it,” said Jessy, twink- 
ling her eyes at Deb. 

‘She always was a master hand to joke,” 
said Grandma Bixby. “I saw her born, 
and her mother and her grandmother.” 


that by dinner-time it was more than half 
done. After dinner Deb insisted that the 
widow join the cheerful company, and 
leave her to do the clearing up. While 
Jessy, declaring herself so tired that she 
must take a *“‘nooning,” went down to the 
spring to rest under the shade of the trees, 
Deb bustled around rattling the dishes, 
and listening to the old ladies’ chirp in the 
next room. ; 

“Them Things is such nice folks,” said 
Dame Thumb. 

“Well, when all’s said an’ done they’ve 
got the curiousest name in the world,” 
sighed the Widow Manly. 

“Don’t you know how that came about ?” 
asked Grandma Bixby. 

“f did know, but it’s kind of slipped my 
mind, owin’ to so much trouble.” 

““Why,.the great-grandfather o’ these 
young ‘Things, he was named Bizzard. 
And he had a sight o’ trouble all on ac- 
count of his name. Do what he would, 
the boys would call him Buzzard, an’ flap 
their arms like wings when he came 
around, an’ vex him real rough. So he 
went to the Legislature, prayin’ for his 
name to be changed. ‘All right,’ says the 
Legislature, ‘what name‘ll you have?’ 
‘Oh! anything,’ says he, ‘anything.’ 
‘That'll do,’ says the judge. ‘Write that 
name down,’ he says to the clerk—‘Any- 
thing.’ 

“Old Bizzard, he was so struck of a 
heap that he couldn't say aword. And so 
in the snappin’ of a bird’s eye, he was 
written down by the name of Anything. 
The nex’ gineration they dropped the Any, 
but Things they are to this day.” 

**An’ Things they will remain,” solemn- 
ly said the old lady with the rheumatism, 
‘still the last day, when they'll be called 
up by their proper name o’ Bizzard.” 

“Well, Thing is a good name,” said 
Dame Thumb, ‘It’s so handy like, an’ 
forget it you can’t.” 

‘“There’s a good many girls in the coun- 
try would be glad enough to take it,” said 
the widow. 

Debby in the next room felt her cheeks 
burn. The stove was so hot! 

“Ill go down to the spring and wash 
the rolling-pin,” she called; and catching 
her sunbonnet, she walked off, fanning 
herself with her apron. 

The spring was shaded by willows, and 
under one of them Jessy lay asleep. Her 
crutch bad fallen by her side, one arm was 
rounded under her head, the other, half- 
bare, was flung out on the grass. 

“IT will not wake her,” thought Deb; 
‘poor child! how tired and warm she 
looks!” 

But at this instant Deb’s eyes grew wide 
with horror. Within a foot of Jessy’s 
bare arm was a young adder. Its head, 
spreading out a little, was reared to strike ; 
white foam was at its mouth. How Deb 
did it she never knew, but the next second 
she had struck wildly at that evil head 
with the rolling-pin, and was erying,— 

“Wake! Jessy! Wake!” 

Jessy did wake, and to a scene that she 
never forgot. Deb had not dared to raise 
the rolling-pin to strike again, but pressed 
upon it with the energy of despair, fas- 
tening the reptile to earth, though it 
squirmed, and hissed, and twisted itself 
round the brave girl’s wrist. 

“Get to the house, Jessy, as fast as you 
ean, and bring a knife.” 

She hobbled off, and in a time to be 
counted by seconds. was back again with 
the whole party. The four old ladies and 
Deb’s mother were unnerved. But the 
Widow Manly, for once in her life rising 
to the occasion, cut off the adder’s head in 
a masterly manner, just below where Deb 
held it down with the rolling-pin. 

They are used to snakes in this broad, 
beautiful West of ours, so no one fainted. 
Not a great deal was said. But Dame 
Thumb patted Jessy on the head, with,— 
**You had an escape, honey. That was a 
powerful pizen snake.” 

“*T know it,” said the girl, with a quick 
shudder. 

The wool-picking went on; but Jessy 
clung to Deb, and did not do much more. 
As the sun went down and the party broke 
up, she said, “If it hadn't been for you, 
Debby, Dame Thumb and the rest would 
have dressed me for the grave by this 
time; and so Hiram would a’ found me 
when he got home.” 

‘I’m glad I happened to have the roll- 
in’-pin,” said Deb, practically. 

Through the winter that followed, it 
was observed that young Mr. Thing’s 
horse stopped with tolerable regularity at 
the Hornish gate; and there is a rumor 
that Deb will wear her white dress early 
in the spring on a very important ocea- 
sion. Certainly the old farm-house has 

been painted and papered, and, Dame 
Thumb says, ‘Nothin’ less than a weddin’ 
will jestify Hiram Thing in such a foolish 
spendin’ of his wheat-money.’’— Youth’s 


Companion. 
ro 





A series of especially valuable articles 
on educational subjects will begin in the 
June Century, with a discussion by Presi- 


eral Education?” ‘The next number wil] 
have a paper by ex-President Woolsey, of 
Yale, on the much-mooted subject ef *‘Hon- 
orary Degrees.”’ Other articles will follow 
on the study of Greek, on Co-education, 
and on **The Collegiate Study of Women.” 
This last paper is by Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
of Cambridge, who is at the head of the 
Harvard Annex for women. 


oe 
CAREERS FOR OUR DAUGHTERS, 





Rey. Minot J. Savage delivered one of 
his series of sermons on **Man, Woman 
and Child” in the Church of the Unity, on 
“Careers for our Daughters, or the Work- 
ingwomen’s Problem.” He said: 


Not only in the old world, but here,— 
and perhaps increasingly here,—on ac- 
count of our democratic, our republican 
institutions, it has come to be one of the 
most serious problems of the time what 
“ureers we can open for our daughters. I 
agree with the most conservative, that, 
just so far as is possible, the answer to 
that question should be, Marry them. I 
believe that the truest, noblest and most 
satisfactory career for any woman is first 
to be found in the home. I care not what 
she may be able to do beyond the limits of 
that home; if she has the brain and train- 
ing of a statesman, the arts of an orator, 
the power of a painter, or the culture of a 
musician, poet or novelist, no matter 
what,—still I believe, in the main and in 
the long run, even such women as these 
find their truest place, their resting point, 
the point of departure, in the home, pro- 
vided that they can be properly and fitly 
married. ‘The ideal woman is in her own 
home, surrounded by loving children and 
guarded by the strong, manly arm of the 
husband,—one who sympathizes with her 
in all she can do, and is ready to help her 
in the noblest career she is capable of at- 
taining. ‘This is certainly the ideal. Evy- 
ery little while a novel like Dr. Holland's 
“Miss Gilbert’s Career” is written, or the 
poet Tennyson's **Princess,” in which this 
is set forth as the one thing for women in 
search of careers, and through chapter 
after chapter, and canto after canto, they 
are represented as trying to find satisfae- 
tion, and as searching in every direction, 
and at last enter upon the true sphere and 
ambition of the women inthe home. ‘This 
they found sweet and beautiful. I believe 
it, every word, provided it is possible,—if 
it were as easy in actual life to create a 
brilliant, faithful, noble, ideal husband as 
it isin the novel orina poem. ‘Then we 
most certainly would have one for every 
woman in the world. 

But unfortunately, in actual life, we 
have to deal with something beside the 
ideal; we find ourselves face to face with 
hard facts that we do not create and which 
we cannot help. As a matter of fact, 
there are thousands and thousands of 
women in the world to-day who are not 
married and who never can be married. 
What of them? How has it come about 
that there is such a surplus of women in 
the great centres of the world; that there 
are so many thousands that must support 
themselves by the work of their own 
hands or the ingenuity of their own brains, 
or else go over the guif’ There are plenty 
of reasons. This is no mysterious problem 
for which we cannot find « satisfactory 
answer. I[ touched ina previous sermon 
on one of the important causes for this 
condition of things,—immigration. You 
know how common it is for all great cen- 
tres of the world to send out hundreds of 
thousands of their strong young men to 
explore new places and to create new 
States and new towns, and to build up a 
new Civilization; so that some of the fin- 
est, noblest, strongest young men are per- 
petually being sent out from these centres, 
leaving the women at home. You are 
aware, I presume, of the fact that it is set- 
tled by statistics that more girls are born 
than boys. ‘The proportion is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 106 to 100. Another 
reason is to be found in the wars and in 
the standing armies of the world. Thou- 
sands and thousands of men since the be- 
ginning of civilization—thousands, did I 
say? Millions and millions of men have 
been cut off in the prime of their lives as 
the result of the devastating wars that 
have raged almost constantly between 
those nations which have led the civiliza- 
tion of the world. And to-day, in Europe, 
almost every people has immense standing 
armies, made up of just these strong, vig- 
orous young men, who ure at the time in 
life when they should be settling for them- 
selves their careers, and when they should 
be marrying and making for themselves a 
home. When they return from the war, 
or have served their time of conscription, 
very likely they have acquired tastes and 
habits that unfit them for building a home, 
or render it impracticable for them to enter 
into a business, as they would otherwise 
have done, and become the protectors of 
women who would have looked to them 
for help and support. Then there are 
other reasons. How many husbands are 
there who have taken some trusting wom- 
an by the hand and pledged her guidance 
and support, and who have proved unfit 
for the trust that has been imposed upon 
them, and who have deserted their wives, 
not only leaving them to support them- 
selves, but the children who were gather- 
ed about them? How many fail in busi- 
ness or through sickness are unable to 
fulfil the pledges they have made? 

There is not a woman among my hear- 
ers this morning who may not be brought 
face to face, through the vicissitudes and 
changes of life, with the necessity of prac- 
tical personal support. You should, at 
least, consider the condition of those who 
have come into the midst of this necessity: 
There are 20,000 women in Boston, and 
perhaps more than 250,000 in Massachu- 
setts, and thousands in every State of our 
country, who have faced the problem of 
personal support, and are ‘*workingwonl- 
en.” ‘There used to be something for such 
women to do in some of the pre-christiat 





dent Eliot, of Harvard, of **What is a Lib- 
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tire history of Christianity the church 
made provision for women who were left 
alone in the world. ‘They could flee toa 
convent, they could enter some sisterhood 
of mercy, or they could, wedded to the 
church, lavish all the devotion of their 
hearts upon the ideal Christ, feeling that 
they were in personal sympathy with Him. 
Support, at least, was given to them, and 
there was in religion and devotion a de- 
light to their hearts. But the conditions 
of the world have changed. There is no 
longer a delight of this sort for any large 
number of those thousands on whom is 
laid the burden of self-support. They 
must now, without assistance from the 
church, face the hard, practical problem 
of fighting for a standing-place in the 
world. 

Look with me over some of the practi- 
cal disabilities and difficulties of these 
working women, to see what sort of a fight 
for life they have to make, and the obsta- 
cles they have to overcome, and the dan- 
gers that surround them at every turn, 
amd the fatal ficilities they have for ruin- 
ing themselves body a:.d soul that are not 
open in the same sense toa man. ‘There 
are 20,000 workingwomen in the city of 
Boston whose wages average weekly per- 
haps $4 or $5, and these figures are by no 
means among the least. ‘They are obliged 
to rent a room and to provide themselves 
with fuel, clothing and the necessaries of 
life, and when you make a careful arith- 
métical estimate of how much they are 
able to earn. and how much, with the 
closest and strictest economy, they are 
able to save in the course of a year, you 
will find that they can possibly lay by 
something like $10 in the course of a year, 
and out of this they must provide them- 
selves with the little superfluities of life. 
There is a sort of irony in the use of the 
word “superfluity” in connection with a 
life like that of thousands of these women 
in this city. Let me give you one or two 
examples of the kind of work they do. 
One woman, whose business it is to finish 
shirts for the market after they have been 
made by the sewing-machine, gets seven 
cents a dozen. For these seven cents she 
puts on four stays or gussets on each one, 
and sews on the buttons and aticket. For 
some firms for whom she does a large 
amount of sewing, nine or ten cents is paid 
her. She, therefore, sews on forty-eight 
stuys, thirty-six buttons and puts on 
twelve tickets for the small sum of seven 
cents. There is another class of women 
who work finishing men’s trousers for the 
manufacturers. They get twelve cents o 
pair for finishing them, and the amount of 
sewing to be done is something incredible, 
when you consider she must make her liv- 
ing by it. Others make linen dusters for 
which they receive eight cents apiece. And 
this is on what they have to live, and it 
seems almost incredible to us, who are 
accustomed to make easy places for the 
women we love, that they can live at all in 
such conditions and on such slender means. 
So much they can earn, provided they are 
well, and able to work, and can get work 
every day, provided their employer does 
not fail. Here are, then, these thousands 
of women working for the barest necessa- 
ries of life, andin the case of almost every 
one you must remember that it is simply 
impossible that they should not get into 
all sorts of difficulties. How many of you 
could work for life in that way? And, 
then, on every hand they meet with tempta- 
tion. It is very easy to say to a woman: 
“Starve! but be true to yourself.” It is 
an easy thing to say, but it is not so easy 
todoit. It is not so fair and just to judge 
these unless you have had this terrible al- 
ternative presented in your own life. We 
can do something to make work on the 
part of woman respectable. Why is it not 
just as respectable for a woman to earn 
her bread as it is fora man? Is there any 
reason for it except a most unreasonable 
public sentiment? It is proper for a wom- 
an to sit in her own home and crochet, and 
embroider, and paint, and decorate, and 
do a thousand things, provided she does it 
for her own amusement; but if she sells 
anything because she needs the money. 
she is supposed to have fallen to the lower 
level, or to have become classed among 
the workingwomen. Every man in this 
country, if he be half a man, is a working- 
man, and why should it be degrading then 
for a woman to earn her own living? She 
is then not simply taking out of the com- 
mon fund and stock of the world’s supply, 
but she can look back over her career and 
feel that she has not left the world poorer 
than she found it. There have been 
workingwomen in all ages, for they have 
done the larger part of the world’s drudg- 
ery throughout the whole period of sav- 
agery and barbarism clear up to our mod- 
ern civilization. It is women who have 
carried the burdens and have bent their 
backs beneath the load of the world's ser- 
vile drudgery. Now the question is: 
What can be done to help them? There 
ought to be established in all the great cen- 
tres of this country schools for the indus- 
trial training of women. This course 
would make them capable laborers to earn 
their own bread. If workingwomen to- 
day were skilled laborers, trained to do 
Some finer and higher class of work, there 
would be new avenues opened to them 
through which they could enter and ob- 
tain employment. A great trouble in the 
employment of men and women both, is 
that the great majority of them cannot do 
anything and do it well. Such a course 
would open a thousand new employments. 
and by raising the grade of their work 
Taise the price of ‘their wages. In this di- 
fection we look for hope for the working- 
Women of America. 

Mr. Savage referred to the bankruptey 
laws and their relation to a merchant who 
has failed in business, helping him to tide 
over his misfortunes until he can get on 
his feet again, and then, in contrast, show- 
ed how the law would permit the taking of 
the y yages of a poor working girl who has 
run behind because of sickness. He re- 
ferred to corporations and their treatment 
= labor, and closed his sermon by saying 

at the law should place more responsi- 





bilities upon unscrupulous and reckless 
men for the result of the dangers they 
thrust in the way of workingwomen. 
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A GRATEFUL PATIENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has been my good fortune to meet 
with a physician who, by his successful 
treatment of diseases of the eye, has alle- 
viated the sufferings of many in the com- 
munity, but whose labors have brought 
him no personal emolument, and but little 
reputation beyond the circle of those into 
whose lives he has, in a donble sense, 
thrown a ray of brightness, and whose ex- 
pressions, in view of the benefit received, 
are those of heartfelt gratitude. Ll refer to 
Mr. G. H. Roth, Optician, 47 West St., in 
this city. His methods, based upon scien- 
tific principles, involve no element of 
harshness or severity of treatment. ‘They 
are at once soothing and helpful. ‘To this 
the many whom he has benefited, who had 
previously suffered much at the hands of 
unskilful oculists, can abundantly testify. 

It is to be hoped that time will bring 
with it merited appreciation, and that 
many more will be added to the already 
large number of those who can be witness 
to the efficacy of his treatment. 

CATHERINE BIGELOW. 

Boston, Mass. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN RESISTING TAXATION. 





A special cable despatch to the N. Y. 
World, dated London, April 23, says: 

The woman suffrage agitation, of which 
Mr. William Woodall, M. P., for Stoke-on- 
Trent, is the leader in the House of Com- 
mons, is rapidly growing and assuming 
organized shape. The ladies have now 
raised the war-cry, ‘‘No taxation without 
representation,” boldly declare that they 
will steadily refuse to pay any taxes until 
their sex is enfranchised. and are organiz- 
ing societies of female taxpayers to resist 
the collection of taxes by forfeiture and 
sale. 

Let us follow the lead of our good moth- 
er country. If one, or two, or more. suf- 
frage women would decline on above 
ground to pay taxes, or even protest 
against the wrong done them at the time 
of paying the tax, would it not have a very 
good effect? A little action is worth more 
than a good deal of talk,—even good suf- 
frage talk. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 

—?oo- 


FROM AN OREGON SUBSCRIBER. 


SILVERTON, OREGON, MAy 8, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are much pleased with your paper, 
but were greatly astonished at the proceed- 
ing of the committee of your Legislature, 
to whom was referred the petitions for 
municipal suffrage, and also at the action of 
your Legislature in the matter. It would 
be impossible to select a legislature in this 
far West that would take such action as 
they did, for the reason that nearly all the 
people in this State who have suflicient 
ability to make members of such a body 
are either out-spoken on the question, or 
in sympathy with it. 

I would suggest that you send out a lib- 
eral number of young men to this State 
and have them educated, that you may have 
some intelligent, liberal-minded, wide- 
souled men in readiness for the next cam- 
paign. 

We shall vote on the question at our next 
regular election in June, and if it could be 
determined by a vote of the intelligent men 
of this State, we should carry it easily. 
But the fact that every ill-doer, especially 
those engaged in the rum business, are op- 
posed to the measure, will make our suc- 
cess doubtful. Mrs. E. J. BRown. 


_—_eoo—— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Jennie June has been re-elected for the 
eighth time president of ‘*Sorosis.”’ ; 
Mrs. Mary B. Hussey, of Brazil, Ind., is 
to deliver an address and present the so- 
ciety diplomas to the graduating class of 
Oxford (O.) Female Seminary, June 10. 
She is an active member of the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Society, and is preparing a class of 
young men for De Pauw University. 
Two years ago the kindergarten was in- 
troduced as a part of the Public School 
system of Milwaukee as an experiment. 
Now there are seven public kindergartens 
there. so conveniently located as to answer 
the needs of the entire city. Over one 
thousand children have been enrolled. 
The ‘‘Ladies’ Art Association,” of New 
York, was incorporated in 1877. It has 
now removed to the Demorest Building, 
No. 4 West Fourteenth Street. The Brook. 
lyn Branch is at 167 Taylor Street. It is 
a National Association, founded by the 
women artists of New York city. 


The Electra, published in Louisville, Ky.. 
at $2 a year, edited by Misses Wilson and 
Leyburn, is opening Vol. II., with increas- 
ingly bright prospects. In September, 
1883, At Home and Abroad, so long publish- 
ed in North Carolina, was bought by the 





publisher of Electra, and merged into it, 
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and now the Ladies’ Pearl and Electra are 
consolidated. his gives the Electra the 
best circulation for advertising in periodi- 
cal literature in the South. 

The last Wednesday evening entertain- 
ment for the season, of the Women's Edu- 
‘ational and Industrial Union, No. 74 
Boylston Street, was given on Wednesday 
evening, April 30. A lecture on “*Thomas 
Carlyle” was delivered by Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, of Newtonville. These‘ Wednesday 
Evenings” have been continued since last 
November. Mrs. A. A. Fellows, of Cam- 
bridge, has had charge of the arrange- 
ments, and has been present at 23 out of 
the 25 entertainments. 


‘The tools to him who can use them.” 
The Methodists of Michigan are agitating 
the question of granting women license to 
preach. It is a shame that women are 
forced to ask for such a privilege in any 
body professing an iota of Christian liber- 
ty. Whether or not women can preach is 
another question. Christian men are not 
justified in preventing them from trying. 
The Universalists have a woman ministry, 
which has full permission to magnify its 
office in all the ways open to the men. It 
is not a conspicuous success, but its mem- 
bers are regarded as the equals of the aver- 
age minister of the other sex.—Grand Rap- 
ids Post. 


The late A. F. Bellows excelled in land- 
scape, and the value of his productions has 
doubled since his death last year. Four 
charming landscapes from his brush are 
among Prang’s forthcoming publications. 
‘They are in his happiest manner, with the 
tender poetic treatment that especially dis- 
tinguished his work. Essentially American 
in feeling, his choice of subjects was al- 
ways of quiet home scenes, and he is with- 
out a rival in the delineation of landscape, 
seeking his theme among quiet meadows 
and in pastoral districts, in preference to 
the wilder mountain views which tempt so 
many of our artists. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, President of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, is on 
the programme of the Indiana State Medi- 
cal Society at its next annual meeting for 
an important report. ‘The question natural- 
ly arises, if it is suitable, proper and ad- 
vantageous for physicians of both sexes to 
meet, consult, and work in Indiana State 
and County Societies, why is it not equal- 
ly so for men and women medical stu- 
dents to pursue their studies together? In 
other words, how much longer will the 
two “regular” Medical Colleges in Indian- 
apolis refuse to extend their advantages to 
such women as desire a medical education ? 

During the past winter it has been the 
custom of ten young married ladies of this 
city to meet at each other’s houses on Mon- 
day afternoon of every week, for the pur- 
pose of reading history and making re- 
searches into the lives and characters of 
celebrated historical personages. ‘These 
Monday Histories, as they were called, 
were continued without a break from No- 
vember until Wednesday last, when they 
culminated for the year in a most pleasant 
manner with an enjoyable lunch party at 
Young’s Hotel. ‘The lunch was called for 
two o’clock, and covers for ten were laid 
in the handsome parlors in the new part 
of the hotel at that hour. The table was 
beautifully decorated with flowers sent in 
at the last moment by the respective hus- 
bands of the lunchers, to their surprise and 
delight, and the arrangements were in the 
best form of this famous hostelry. The 
lunch was elegant and perfect in all its de- 
tails, and this, combined with the novelty 
of the affair and the social relations of the 
participators, rendered the occasion de- 
lightful. 

Fifty women recently left Bordeaux for 
New Caledonia under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances. They are, in fact, women 
sentenced to a lengthened term of impris- 
onment for grave offences, who have elect- 
ed to go to the French penal colony, where 
they will each find a husband in one of the 
‘convicts of the first class’’—that is, those 
convicts who have by their good behavior 
entitled themselves to a government grant 
of land and obtained permission to marry. 
An inspectress of prisons recently made 
the round of the six central female prisons, 
and selected the fifty inmates—all of them 
described as young and ygood-looking— 
who are now going abroad to make a fresh 
start in the world. Once out they will be 
housed in a religious establishment at 
Noumea, managed by a community of sis- 
ters, where bachelor convicts of the priv- 
ileged class will be permitted to visit 
them, and as often as a marriage is arrang- 
ed, the colonial government will provide 
the bride with a trousseau and set the 
couple up in housekeeping in a small way. 
It was Prince Napoleon who, when he was 
minister for Algeria and the colonies, in- 
troduced this system of convict marriages, 
which has given excellent results so far.— 
St. James's Gazette. 

“o7- 


Hrmor 1N THE Stowacn.—Much of the dis- 
eases and sickness attributed to dyspepsia. chronic 
diarrhoea and other causes is occasioned by bu- 
mor inthe stomach. Several cases, with all the 
characteristics of these complaints, have heen 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures effect- 
ed by this medicine are so wonderful that the 
simplest statement of them affords the best proof 
that it combines rare curative agents and when 





once used secures the confidence of the people. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noygs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19teow 
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me BEST THING KNOWN ron 
WASHING“*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal) satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
J 


AMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 

Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, ‘with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitie. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has uausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from ove of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost imposrible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism, Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 


where she had been treated many months for pulmo- + 


nary consumption. Ilad several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal ot chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirtecnth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight mee a Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that gem | could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great int@est in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Mora! Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. 1n paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
apd Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 
319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ao announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and inadvance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Borion, Masa, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., I’resident. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session ous Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt en at and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (1.J Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Kasy 
of access. Kxponses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefuiness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our vraduatesare 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded cours: of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

CHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the pease Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. xtensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Appl early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful culars, address EDWARD H. 
_—* +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
P= a. | ame OS 1883. For circulars and 

particulars, addr r 
HELEN GILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
Ss 2 


The peeetrt petmeny ip re to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“I am personal! izant of the success of CACTUB 
BA asa HAIR ROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 





























e Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash. 


ington Street. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Miss Nina Morais, of Philadelphia, has 
caused the following statement of the laws 
of Pennsylvania relative to women to be 
prepared for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


In Pennsylvania, women, whether mar- 
ried or single, have no right of suffrage. 
The Constitution of 1873 makes women 
twenty-one years of age and upwards eli- 
gible ‘to any office of control or manage- 
ment under the school laws,” but it does 
not enable them to vote at elections for 
school directors. 

Married women are subject to many of 
the disabilities which were imposed upon 
them by the subtlety of mediwval lawyers. 
The act of 1848, with subsequent legisla- 
tion. may be regarded as the means of 
woman’s emancipation in Pennsylvania, so 
far as such emancipation has been secured. 
By the act named, every species of prop- 
erty which a woman owns before her mar- 
riage, or which accrues to her during her 
marriage, *‘shall be owned, used and en- 
joyed” by her as her separate property. 
The common law right of the husband to 
the personal property of the wife is thus 
defeated, and she now holds all her prop- 
erty as if it were placed in the hands of a 
third person in trust for her. As against 
her husband she is fully protected, and if 
he receives or takes her money, it is re- 

arded as a loan by her to him, for which, 

owever, no suit can be brought during 
the marriage. (Questions of her right of 
ownership rarely arise, except where she 
claims property levied upon by an execu- 
tion against her husband. In such cases, 
in order to inake her title good against her 
husband's creditors, she is held to a very 
strict proof, so that her claim may not be 
the cloak by which her husband evades the 
payment ot his debts. 

But the right of ownership does not car- 
ry with it an equal right of transfer. The 
husband during his lifetime may dispose 
of any or all of his personal property with- 
out let or hindrance by his wife, and he 
may dispose of his real property subject 
only to her claim of one-third of such 
realty for the period during which she 
may outlive her husband. She, however, 
can make no valid disposition of her real 
estate in her lifetime, without his consent 
in writing, nor without a formal declara- 
tion in writing that the act is voluntary 
and free from his coercion. She is also, 
in general, debarred from transferring her 
personal property without her husband’s 
consent. 

She is liable for no debts contracted by 
her after her marriage(unless under acts to 
be mentioned) except for debts contracted 
by her for necessaries to support her fam- 
ily, but for such debts her husband is liable 
in the first instance, and only on showing 
bis insolvency can an executor issue against 
her. An early act of 1718 gave certain 
privileges to “the wives of mariners and 
others who are gone, or hereafter shall go 
to sea, leaving their wives at shopkeeping 
or to work for their livelihood at any other 
trade.” In 1855, like privileges were given 
‘‘whenever any husband, from drunken- 
ness, profligacy or other cause, shall neg- 
lect or refuse to provide for his wife or 
shall desert her.’”’ Under these acts wom- 
en who fall within the classes named may 
do business in their own names, and are 
liable for debts thus contracted. But, un- 
til 1872, there was nogeneral law allowing 
married women either to trade for them- 
selves or to keep their separate earnings. 
The latter belonged at common law to the 
husband, and what was‘purehased with 
the results of their joint efforts became the 
husband’s property. But under the act of 
1872, by a simple and almost formal pro- 
ceeding before the Court of Common Pleas, 
the wife may obtain the right to her sepa- 
rate earnings ‘whether said earnings shall 

arise as wages for labor, salary, property, 
business or otherwise,” just as if she were 
unmarried. She is then entitled to do busi- 
ness for herself, and acquire and keep her 
separate earnings independently of her hus- 
band and not subject to any claim of his, 
or of his creditors. She is liable for all 
debts contracted by her in the course of 
such business and may be sued for them. 

In Pennsylvania, marriage is a civil con- 
tract based on consent freely given by per- 
sons competent to contract. No peculiar 
ceremony is nevessary ; and though an ear- 
ly act of 1701 prescribes, among other for- 
malities, a publication of the intention to 
marry, and that the ceremony ‘shall be 
solemnized” before twelve sufficient wit- 
nesses, the requirements are not essential 
to the validity of the marriage. Divorce is 
regulated by a series of statutes which pro- 
hibit marriage within certain degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity, and which per- 
mit an absolute divorce (a vinculo matri- 
monii) from a bigamous marriage, for adul- 
tery. for wilful and malicious desertion for 
two years on the part of either husband or 
wife, and for other causes. A limited div- 
orce (@ mensa et thoro) can only be obtain- 
ed by the wife. ‘The marriage relation con- 
tinues, but a legal separation occurs, en- 
titling each to live apart, and the husband 
may be decreed to pay a certain sum for 
the support of his wife not exceeding one- 
third of his annual income. The causes for 
such divorce coincide to a certain extent 
with those for which an absolute divorce 
may be obtained, so that the wife may in 
some cases either obtain a complete release 
from the marriage contract and have the 
right to marry again, or may secure a sepa- 
ration with a provision for her support. 

The father is the legal custodian of the 
children of the marriage. He is alone lia- 
ble for their education and maintenance, 
and can alone bind them as apprentices or 
receive their earnings until their manu- 
mission, unless, under the act of 1855, he 
shall from drunkenness, profligacy, or oth- 
er cause, neglect or refuse to provide for 
them. In that event, the mother, if of 
suitable character, may exercise parental 
rights to the exclusion of her husband. 
By the act of 1836, the surviving mother 
must, if of sufficient ability, maintain such 
of her children as are not able to work, so 
that they may not become a public charge. 

The husband may by his will appoint a 
guardian, who is entitled to the custody 





of his children during their minority, even 
against the demands of the surviving moth- 
er, unless for the causes named in the act 
of 1855, already referred to, he has, for a 
year and upwards previous to his death, 
wilfully neglected or refused to provide 
forthem. By the act of 1881, if the hus- 
band be dead and has not appointed a tes- 
tamentary guardian, the wife, leaving her 
child an estate, may in her last will ap- 
point such guardian of her child, and if 
she is herself a guardian of her children 
under her husband’s will, she may in her 
own will appoint her successor. She can 
appoint no testamentary guardian of her 
children except by virtue of this act, un- 
less, perhaps, she makes her gift to her 
children on condition that a certain person 
be their guardian. In a conflict between 
mother and father for the custody of their 
children, the court will, in the exercise of 
a sound legal discretion, determine under 
whose control they will be placed. ‘The 
best interests of the child will be consult- 
ed, and when of tender age, the mother, if 
not unfitted by character or companion- 
ship, will be awarded their care. 

On the death of the husband, if there be 
collateral heirs but no issue surviving, the 
widow is entitled to one-half of his real 
estate for life and one-half of his personal 
property absolutely, and if there be no is- 
sue and no ,other heirs, the widow takes 
the whole estate absolutely; but if both 
the widow and issue survive, the widow is 
entitled to one-third of the real estate for 
life and one-third of the personalty abso- 
lutely. A devise or bequest by the hus- 
band to the wife is taken to be in lieu of 
the shares just mentioned, but she may re- 
fuse to accept such devise or bequest, and 
take against his will such interest in his 
estate as she might have taken had he died 
intestate. She is also entitled to retain 
8300 out of her deceased husband’s estate 
prior to the payment of his debts, whether 
he dies solvent or insolvent. She may 
make a will, under the act of 1848, but it 
must be executed in the presence of two 
witnesses, neither of whom shall be her 
husband. A will that she has made while 
single is revoked by her marriage. If she 
die without a will and leave no children or 
issue of such living, the husband is enti- 
tled to the whole of the personal estate 
absolutely. If she leave a child or chil- 
dren or issue of such, her personal estate 
is divided, share and share alike, among 
the husband and such children, the issue 
of a dead child taking the parent’s share. 
In any event the husband takes the real 
estate for life. and in default of heirs 
he takes it absolutely. He may, against 
her will, accept such share of her estate 
as she when surviving may take in his 
estate against his will, or he may take 
only her real estate for life. If, for a year 
and upwards before the wife’s death, the 
husband has through drunkenness, profli- 
gacy, or other cause, neglected or refused 
to provide for his wife, or has for that pe- 
riod wilfully and maliciously deserted her, 
the act of 1855 forfeits all claims that he 
otherwise would have had in her estate. 
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A WESTERN WOMAN’S PRIVATIONS, 
County LINE, JEFFERSON Co., Iowa, 
APRIL 16, 1884. jf 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I ama stranger to you, but [ want to 
become acquainted. I am a female citi- 
zen of Iowa. This is my home by adop- 
tion. If you were here, I could tell you 
many things that would be a help to wom- 
an’s cause. But you are not here, and it 
would be impossible for me to go to you. 
So I write. 

I can sympathize with Mrs. Phillips in 
the great loss that she has sustained. I 
was left a widow, with a young family to 
raise as best [could. As I plodded over 
the little rough farm with my children, 
trying, as best we could, to earn or raise 
our bread, my silent prayer was for 
strength to endure, that I might be able to 
raise and educate my children. My heaven- 
ly Father that feedeth the young ravens 
has kindly cared for me, and my heart’s 
desire that my girl (my oldest one) should 
be educated equally with her brother has 
been accomplished. The God-given men- 
tal principle is as largely developed in her 
asinhim. And she earns her Dread side 
by side with her brother as a teacher. She 
has supported herself ever since she was 
eighteen, and has helped me. 

If I had been educated, my life-work 
would probably have been very different. 
I have also often labored under great in- 
conveniences because I was ignorant in 
regard to business. Why is it that the 
training of girls is so neglected? When 
misfortune comes, it is the girl or the 
young wife who is the sufferer. When 
my husband was on his death-bed, he 
wanted to tell me something that was on 
his mind. I said, “‘Can’t we live here 
where we are now?” He said, ‘*You have 
no idea of the burden that I ain leaving on 
your shoulders.” His words proved true. 

7 Mrs. H. SKETOE. 
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THE WOMAN’S, CONGRESS. 





The programme of topics for the next 
Woman’s Congress is as follows: 

“Education and Training of Indian 
Women,” Alice C. Fletcher, Mass. 

“Reform in Journalism,” Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Illinois. 

‘*How to Broaden Society Women, and 
How to Elevate Women of the Lower 
Classes,” Julia Ward Howe, Massachu- 
setts. 

“Our Kitchen Interests,” Mrs. Emma 
P. Ewing, Illinois. 

“The Unity of the Sciences,” Dr. L. G. 
Bedell, Illinois. 





**Merits of Women as Educators,” Mary 
F. Eastman, Massachusetts. 

**Reformatory Prison Work for Women,” 
Rhoda Coffin, Indiana. 

“The Meteorological and Astronomical 
Phenomena of the Last Few Years,” Pro- 
fessor Maria Mitchell, Vassar College. 

“Temperance Training of the Young,” 
Frances E. Willard, Illinois. 

“The Business World of ‘To-day,” Emi- 
ly J. Leonard, Connecticut. 

‘Specialism in Education,” Emma Mont 
McRea, Indiana. 

“A Study of Hegel,” Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell, Indiana. 
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APHORISMS OF MARIE VON EBNER-ESCHEN- 
B 


. 





The following aphorisms are from the 
German of Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. 


We must not demand truth from woman 
so long as she is brought up in the belief 
that the chief aim of her life is to please. 

The right of the stronger is the greatest 
wrong. 

What do men most delight in calling 
stupid? ‘The clever thing that they do not 
understand. 

Whata man believes and what he doubts 
are equally significant of the strength of 
his mind. 

Indifference, inner death, is often a sign 
of exhaustion, generally a sign of intellec- 
tual impotence, and always—good form. 

A clever woman has millions of born 
enemies—all stupid men. 

The only honors which the world allows 
without dispute to woman, are those which 
she enjoys through her husband. 

We remain young so long as we can 
learn, can adopt new habits, and can bear 
contradiction. 

We have arrived at intellectual blindness 
when we only see what we wish to see. 

The gauge which we apply to things is 
the measure of our own minds. 

Deeds speak; still they do not convince 
unbelievers. 

We may make head against an opinion, 
never against a prejudice. 

The capacity for quietly weighing things 
is the beginning of all wisdom, the source 
of all kindness. 

The ambrosia of earlier centuries is the 


daily bread of later ones. P. 
—_— 2—o"" 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN MISSOURI AND 
KANSAS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Burlington Junction was the first point 
where we held a meeting on our way to 
Maryville. ‘This is a county seat, and has 
beautiful public buildings. The women 
seemed afraid; but at the Arlington House 
I had a very comfortable rest and good 
accommodations. ‘The large church was 
well filled, and, though it was uncomfort- 
ably cold, the people were good listeners. 
Situation, wealth, taste, and name impress 
Maryville on my mind to be long remem- 
bered. At Rosendale, I recall a little vil- 
lage, a stormy night, and a house full of 
people. Of course I had a good time un- 
der such conditions. 

Weston is an old town on the Missouri 
River. Not a new house has been built for 
sixteen years. The minister gave me his 
place on Sunday evening. Great bluffs 
rise from the water’s edge, covered with 
green grass. 

Parkville has a college where young 
men and women earn their living while 
they study. Here the suffrage meeting 
was held inthe M. E. Church, whose pleas- 
ant young minister said he did not believe, 
but was willing to hear. 

Kansas City engages attention for a few 
days, while we wonder at the persistent 
labor and expense with which men are 
making « place to build a city, when there 
are plenty of places already made by na- 
ture. 7 

In Westport, we talked to an audience 
of wen only. It was a stormy night, and 
perhaps the women there dare not venture 
out when clouds are in the sky. 

The next morning we boarded the com- 
fortable cars of the K. C., Ft. S. and Gulf 
railroad to go south. Rosedale was our 
first stop. It is a suburb of Kansas City. 

Olathe is the home of the St. Johns. 
They are friends of Woman Suffrage. Here 
we saw Judge Thacher, who will probably 
be the Republican candidate for governor, 
and heard him make a good speech to the 
men who had just nominated delegates to 
the Chicago Convention. After the lecture 
in the M. E. Church, several came forward 
to express their interest in the cause. 

Spring Hill, Paola, Fontana and La 
Cygne have all given us a good hearing, 
and it looks as though Kansas is ready to 
lead on Woman Suffrage, as she has done 
en other questions. With face toward the 
South, we shall report what we find. 

MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


We have received from Oliver Ditson as 
latest music: **So Shy,” song, words and 
music by H. L. D’Arcy, Jaxone and Odo- 
ardo Barri: ‘*When Through the Piazzet- 
ta,” song, by Frank H. Brackett; **The 
First Attempt,’ humorous song, words and 
music by Dranvel; ‘‘Hear the Birdlings 
Sing.” (Le Rossignol Chante) by Louis 
Gregh; ‘Beneath the Lilies,” by Kate 
Greenaway and F. 8. Hopkins. For the 
Piano: ‘**Turkish Dance,” by Alicia 
Towne; ‘‘Fest March,” by Josef Lon; 
‘Kinder Sonate,” (Children’s Sonate) by 
Anton Krause; ‘Gillette Galop,” arranged 





from Audran’s comic opera by W. Moel- 
ling; ‘‘Robin Adair,” ““My Country, "Tis 
of Thee,” ‘The Lover and the Bird,” 
“Sing, Sweet Bird,” Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16 of 
the “Sweet Home Set,” arranged by H. 
Maylath. 

The advertisement of the Boston Art 
School, to which we call attention, offers 
unusual inducements for summer study. A 
term of outdoor work, combining recupera- 
tion with artistic activities, is not often al- 
lowed, especially when the White Hills is 
the attractive camping ground. Jackson, 
N. H., is the very pearl of mountain vil- 
lages and the central starting point for the 
yarious summer resorts and the grand old 
summits. Read the advertisement and ap- 
ply for circular. 

The advertisement of the Florence Darn- 
ing Silk should enlist the admiration of 
every lady. Utility and beauty combining 
in workmanship is a rare advantage. La- 
dies should take note. 

Linoleum is the warmest floor covering 
known, handsome, cheap, and durable, 
and superior to oil cloth. The largest 
assortment we have ever seen is shown 
at the new sales-rooms, 68 and 70 Summer 
Street, and the styles are very beautiful. 
The most fastidious taste cannot fail of 
gratification. 
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A NEW CHILDREN’S OPERA. 


A charming entertainment was given at 
Belmont last Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon, affording extreme pleasure to 
many little ones, and many “children of a 
larger growth,” for over two hours. 
*“Gluck-Auf, or, The Four-Leaved Clover,” 
is a children’s opera in four acts, written 
especially for these occasions by Mrs. 
Mary B. Horne and with the co-operation 
of Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Hunter, Mr. Weston, 
Mr. Barnard, and others, in the dramatic 
and musical effects, was so successfully 
brought out that it will be repeated on 
Friday and Saturday of this week. A cho- 
rus of forty voices represented the Lords, 
Ladies, and Gypsies. ‘The actors, from 
six to fifteen years in age, entered into 
their characters with remarkable fidelity 
and talent, and the scenes were very nat- 
urally carried out. Some of the songs and 
the dancing of the Cachuea elicited rap- 
turous and deserving applause. It is too 
good an opera for Belmont alone to enjoy, 
and ‘tis hoped that it will be given in Bos- 
ton at an carly day. 
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Tue largest assortment of Bibles, Testaments, 
and Prayer-books in New England at H. L. 
Hastings’ Boston Bible House, 47 Cornhill. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, May 
19,41. M., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak on 
The Duty of Women as regards Patriotism. Club 
Tea at 6.30. 








A Scholar of Newnham College (England) wishes 
to obtain a post as teacher of Classics and Modern 
Languages at a College for Women in the United 
States. Honor Certif. Camb., Higher Local Exam. 
Refers to University Authoritics. Address, 

Miss A. WERNER, Tonbridge, England. 





A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 
teacher. Is fitted to teach other branches, but is 
specially prepared in Greek and Latin. First-class 
references, Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mass. 














To Let.—T wo rooms on second and third floors, 
furnished or not, as required. References exchanged, 
Apply at 103 West Springfield Street. 

Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 

Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 


19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14, 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A, BAILEY. 





VISITORS: 
J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY ITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-lresident 
Boston Pub, Schools, Boston Art Club. 


SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N.H. Subseription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes, Atten- 
tion given to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 
and Painting. Apply 10 or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. — 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 





Auburndale, Mass, 





The Spring Term begins April 2, Pupils expecting 
to enter inthe Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance, There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuNM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Oftices, 
Dining-Rooms, Halls, Summer Cottages, Kitchens, 
Bath-Rooms, ete. 

LINOLEUM is warmer than oil cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 

The largest and most complete assortment ever 
shown in New England now ready at my New Sales- 
rooms. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYL should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. sited 








LADIES. 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 





made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 
for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 

89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


DALICYLICA, 


The only radical internal remedy. Never 
known to fail in a single case, acute or chronic, 
It expels the poisonous Urie acid from the 
blood, which is the prime cause of Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Neuralgia.—As a blood purifier it has 


THE OLD RELIABLE SPECIFIC 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS AND 
THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS. 


no equal. Acting on common-sense principles, it 
eradicates from the blood all poisonous matter 
which causes disease.—It has been in use for 
many years, and cured a larger percentage of 


POSITIVELY CURES 


cases than any other remedy. Send for testimo- 
nials from the cured.—Salicylica strikes directly 
at the cause of these diseases, while so many 


RHEUMATISIVI 


so-called specifics only treat locally the effect. 
When you have tried in vain all the “oils,” 
“ointments,” “liniments,’’ and “pain cures,”’ and 


GOUT, NEURALGIA, 


when!your doctors cannot help you, do not de- 
spair but take Salicylica at once and be cured.— 
No one can afford to live in pain and misery 


GRAVEL, DIABETES, 


when Salicylica will relieve bim and put him in 
condition to attend to his daily avocations. 
$i per box, 6 boxes for $5. 


BLOOD POISONING. 


with full directions in ten languages. Sold b 
druggists everywhere, or sent by mail, peopel. 
on receipt of price. 

WASHBURNE & CO., Prop’s, 


287 Broadway, New York, 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 
Clot eeee ecocccccces ON OD 












































Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
“GILLETTE.”’ Opera by Audran, com- 
poser of Olivette and Mascot........-se0e0. 100 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, IN A MAJOR. 100 
REISSIGER’S FOURYH MASS, IN Eb 80 
Two first-class masses, ° 
SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD. 5 
Pcscasestecthesexévessccsscsecssoeen © 
Tbe Mandoline is much like a guitar, . 
MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS 2% 
Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns, 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS, 130th Psalm, 
E. I, Darling ........00.008 


Nine good Quartets, Choruses, &c, 
STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Cloth Ritter .... 


2 50 


A most valuable book for music students. ; 
STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 
(Guartet and Octet Chorus,).....-..++ 
170 pages, 26 of the very best Quartets. 
SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and 


PIANO.) WAN re. .....cececcecees sees 
62 popular airs of the day. 


THE SOPRANO. (A _ Musical Story. 
Cloth, Jane Kingsford ..........000++ oe 
A fascinating musical novel. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston 


— 


100 
200 


100 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


SHEDS. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

All the Leading Varieties, choicest and best in qa 
selected expressly for Market Gardeners’ and awl! 
use. FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the most popular and beautiful varieties 

FARM SEEDS. d 

Comprising the most useful and profitable varieties 
Seed Grain and Grass seeds for dry and green 
and ensilage crops, Seeds for Root Crops, etc.. ete. 

Vur SEED CATALOGUE will be furnished on appli 


tion. 
EVERETT & GLEASON, 
34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, mass 
ERASERS, et 


SCISSOR 


Sharpened While You ‘Watt, by experienced 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS?’ Cutlery Store 
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Washington Street. —— 








535 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIBLP 
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